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The Berlin Crisis 


WE WILL FULFILL OUR PLEDGE TO WEST GERMANY 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States 


Delivered to the Nation over television and radio, Washington, D. C., July 25, 1961 
8 , , 5 


OOD EVENING. Seven weeks ago tonight I returned 
from Europe to report on my meeting with Premier 
Khrushchev and the others. His grim warnings about 

the future of the world, his aide-mémoire on Berlin, the 
subsequent speeches and threats which he and his agents have 
launched and the increase in the Soviet military budget that 
he has announced have all prompted a series of decisions by 
the Administration in a series of consultations with the mem- 
bers of the NATO organization. 

In Berlin, as you recall, he intends to bring to an end, 
through a stroke of the pen, first our legal rights to be in West 
Berlin and secondly our ability to make good on ovr commit- 
ment to 2,000,000 people of that city. That we cannot permit. 

We are clear about what must be done—and we intend to 
do it. 

I want to talk frankly with you tonight about the first steps 
that we shall take. These actions will require sacrifice on 
the part of many of our citizens. More will be required in the 
future. They will require from all of us courage and per- 
severance in the years to come. But if we and our allies act 
out of strength and unity of purpose—with calm determination 
and steady nerves—using restraint in our words as well as 
our weapons—I am hopeful that both peace and freedom will 
be sustained. 

The immediate threat to free men is in West Berlin. But 
that isolated outpost is not an isolated problem. The threat is 
world-wide. Our effort must be equally wide and strong, and 
not be obsessed by any single manufactured crisis. We face a 
challenge in Berlin, but there is also a challenge in Southeast 
Asia, where the borders are less guarded, the enemy harder to 
find, and the dangers of communism less apparent to those 
who have so little. We face a challenge in our own hemisphere. 
And indeed wherever else the freedom of human beings is 
at stake. 

Let me remind you that the fortunes of war and diplomacy 


left the free people of West Berlin in 1945 110 miles behind 
the Iron Curtain. This map makes very clear the problems 
that we face. The white is West Germany, the East is the area 
controlled by the Soviet Union and as you can see from the 
chart, West Berlin is 110 miles within the area which the 
Soviets now dominate, which is immediately controlled by 
the so-called East German regime. 

We are there as a result of our victory over Nazi Germany 
and our basic rights to be there deriving from that victory 
include both our presence in West Berlin and the enjoyment 
of access across East Germany. These rights have been re- 
peatedly confirmed and recognized in special agreements with 
tne Soviet Union. Berlin is not a part of East Germany but 
a separate territory under the control of the Allied powers. 
Thus our rights there are clear and deep rooted. But in addition 
to those rights is our commitment to sustain and defend, if 
need be, the opportunity for more than 2,000,000 people to 
determine their own future and choose their own way of life. 


NATO PosiTION 

Thus our presence in West Berlin and our access thereto 
cannot be ended by an act of the Soviet Government. The 
NATO shield was long ago extended to cover West Berlin 
and we have given our word that an attack upon that city 
would be regarded as an attack upon us all. 

For West Berlin, lying exposed 110 miles inside East 
Germany, surrounded by Soviet troops and close to Soviet 
supply lines, has many roles. It is more than a showcase of 
liberty, a symbol, an island of freedom in a Communist sea. 
It is even more than a link with the free world, a beacon of 
hope behind the Iron Curtain, an escape hatch for refugees. 

West Berlin is all of that. But above all it has now become 
—as never before—the great testing place of Western courage 
and will, a focal point where our solemn commitments stretch- 
ing back over the years since 1945 and Soviet ambitions now 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 


meet in basic confrontation. 

It would be a mistake for others to look upon Berlin, 
because of its location, as a tempting target. The United States 
is there; the United Kingdom and France are there; the pledge 
of NATO is there, and the people of Berlin are there. It is 
secure in that sense as the rest of us, for we cannot separate 
its safety from our own. 

I hear it said that West Berlin is militarily untenable—and 
so was Bastogne, and so, in fact, was Stalingrad. Any dangerous 
spot is tenable if men—brave men—will make it so. 

We do not want to fight—but we have fought before. 
And others in earlier times have made the same dangerous 
mistake of assuming that the West was too selfish and too 
soft and too divided to resist invasions of freedom in other 
lands. 

Those who threaten to unleash the forces of war on a 
dispute over West Berlin should recall the words of the 
ancient philosopher: “A man who causes fear cannot be free 
from fear.” We cannot and will not permit the Communists 
to drive us out of Berlin—either gradually or by force. 

For the fulfillment of our pledge to that city is essential to 
the morale and security of West Germany, to the unity of 
Western Europe and to the faith of the entire free world. 


SOVIET STRATEGY 

Soviet strategy has long been aimed not merely at Berlin 
but at dividing and neutralizing all of Europe, forcing us back 
on our own shores. We must meet our often-stated pledge 
to the free peoples of West Berlin and maintain our rights 
and their safety, even in the face of force, in order to maintain 
the confidence of other free people in our word and our resolve. 

The strength of the alliance on which our security depends 
is dependent in turn on our willingness to meet our commit- 
ments to them. 

So long as the Communists insist that they are preparing 
to end by themselves unilaterally our rights in West Berlin 
and our commitments to its people, we must be prepared to 
defend those rights and those commitments. We will at all 
times be ready to talk, if talk will help. But we must also be 
ready to resist with force, if force is used upon us. Either alone 
would fail. Together, they can serve the cause of freedom and 
peace. 

The new preparations that we shall make to defend the 
peace are part of the long-term build-up in our strength which 
has been under way since January. They are based on our 
needs to meet a world-wide threat, on a basis which stretches 
far beyond the present Berlin crisis. Our primary purpose is 
neither propaganda nor provocation—but preparation. 

A first need is to hasten progress towards the military goals 
which the North Atlantic allies have set for themselves. In 
Europe today nothing less will suffice. We will put even greater 
resources into fulfilling these goals and we look to our allies 
to do the same. 

The supplemental defense build-ups that I asked from the 
Congress in March and May have already started moving us 
towards these and our other defense goals. They included an 
increase in the size of the Marine Corps, improved readiness 
of our reserves, expansion of our air and sea lift, and stepped- 
up procurement of needed weapons, ammunition and other 
items. To insure a continuing invulnerable capacity to deter 
or destroy any aggressor, they provided for the strengthening 
of our missile power and for putting 50 per cent of our B-52 
and B-47 bombers on a ground alert which would send them 
on their way within fifteen minutes warning. 

These measures must be speeded up and still others must 
be taken. We must have sea and airlift capable of moving 
our forces quickly and in large numbers to any part of the 
world. 
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But even more importantly we need the capability of 
placing in any critical area at the appropriate time a force 
which combined with those of our allies, is large enough to 
make clear our determination and ability to defend our rights 
at all costs—and to meet all levels of aggressor pressure with 
whatever levels of force are required. We intend to have a 
wider choice than humiliation or all-out nuclear action. 

While it is unwise at this time either to call up or send 
abroad excessive numbers of these troops before they are 
needed, let me make it clear that I intend to take as time 
goes on whatever steps are necessary to make certain that such 
forces can be deployed at the appropriate time without lessen- 
ing our ability to meet our commitments elsewhere. 

Thus in the days and months ahead, I shall not hesitate to 
ask the Congress for additional measures or exercise any of 
the executive powers that I possess to meet this threat to 
peace. Everything essential to the security of freedom must be 
done; and if that should require more men, or more taxes, 
or more control or other new powers, I shall not hesitate 
to ask them. The measures proposed today will be constantly 
studied and altered as necessary. But while we will not let 
panic shape our policy, neither will we permit timidity to 
direct our program, and accordingly I am now taking the 
following steps: 

(1) Iam tomorrow requesting the Congress for the current 
fiscal year an additional $3,247,000,000 of appropriations for 
the armed forces. 

(2) To fill out our present Army divisions, and to make 
more men available for prompt deployment, I am requesting 
an increase in the Army’s total authorized strength from 
875,000 to approximately 1,000,000 men. 

(3) I am requesting an increase of 29,000 and 63,000 men, 
respectively, in the active-duty strength of the Navy and the 
Air Force. 

(4) To fulfill these manpower needs, I am ordering that 
our draft calls be doubled and tripled in the coming months; 
I am asking the Congress for authority to order to active 
duty certain ready reserve units and individual reservists, 
and to extend tours of duty, and, under that authority, I am 
planning to order to active duty a number of air transport 
squadrons and Air National Guard tactical air squadrons to 
give us the airlift capacity and protection that we need. Other 
reserve forces will be called up when needed. 

(5S) Many ships and planes once headed for retirement 
are to be retained or reactivated, increasing our air power 
tactically and our sea lift, airlift and anti-submarine warfare 
capability. In addition, our strategic air power will be increased 
by delaying the deactivation of B-47 bombers. 

(6) Finally, some $1,800,000,000—abour half of the total 
sum—is needed for the procurement of non-nuclear weapons, 
ammunition and equipment. 

The details on all these requests will be presented to the 
Congress tomorrow. Subsequent steps will be taken to suit 
subsequent needs. Comparable efforts for the common defense 
are being discussed with our NATO allies, for their commit- 
ment and interest are as precise as our own. 

And let me add that I am well aware of the fact that many 
American families will bear the burden of these requests; 
studies or careers will be interrupted; husbands and sons will 
be called away; incomes in some cases will be reduced. 

But these are burdens which must be borne if freedom is 
to be defended. Americans have willingly borne them before, 
and they will not flinch from the task now. 


SOBER RESPONSIBILITY 


We have another sober responsibility: to recognize the 
possibilities of nuclear war in the missile age without our 
citizens knowing what they should do and where they should 
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go if bombs begin to fall would be a failure of responsibility. 

in May I pledged a new start on civil defense. Last week 
I assigned on the recommendation of the Civil Defense Di- 
rector basic responsibility for this program to the Secretary 
of Defense, to make certain it is administered and coordinated 
with our continental defense effort at the highest civilian level. 

Tomorrow I am requesting of the Congress new funds for 
the following immediate objectives: To identify and mark 
space in existing structures—public and private—that could 
be used for fallout shelters in case of attack; to stock those 
shelters with food, water, first-aid kit and other minimum 
essentials for our survival; to imcrease their capacity; to 
improve our air raid warning and fall-out detection systems, 
including a new household warning system which is now 
under development, and to take other measures that will be 
effective at an early date to save millions of lives, if needed. 

In event of attack, the lives of those families which are not 
hit in a nuclear blast and fire can still be saved, if they can 
be warned to take shelter, and if that shelter is available. 


We owe that kind of insurance to our families and to our 
country. In contrast to our friends in Europe, the need for this 
kind of protection is new to our shores, but the time to start 
is now. 

In the coming months I hope to let every ciitzen know what 
steps he can take without delay to protect his family in case 
of attack. I know that you will want to do no less. 

The addition of $207,000,000 civil defense appropriations 
brings our total new defense budget request to $3,454,000,000 
and a total of $47,500,000,000 for the year. This is an increase 
in the defense budget of $6,000,000,000 since January and 
has resulted in official estimates of a budget deficit of over 
$5,000,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and other economic advisers 
assure me, however, that our economy has the capacity to bear 
this new request. 

We are recovering strongly from this year’s recession. The 
increase in this last quarter of our year of our total national 
output was greater than that for any post-war period of initial 
recovery. And yet wholesale prices are actually lower than they 
were during the recession, and consumer prices are only one- 
fourth of 1 per cent higher than they were last October. 
In fact, this last quarter was the first in eight years in which 
our production has increased without an increase in the overall 
price index. And for the first time since the fall of 1959, our 
gold position has improved and the dollar is more respected 
abroad. These gains, it should be stressed, are being accom- 
plished with budget deficits far smaller than those of the 1958 
recession. 

This improved business outlook means improved revenue, 
and I intend to submit to the Congress in January a budget 
for the next fiscal year which will be strictly in balance. 
Nevertheless, should an increase in taxes be needed because 
of events in the next few months to achieve that balance 
or because of subsequent defense rises, those increased taxes 
will be requested in January. 

Meanwhile, to help make certain that the current deficit 
is held to a safe level, we must keep down all expenditures 
not thoroughly justified in budget requests. The luxury of 
our current post office deficit must be ended. Costs in military 
procurement will be closely scrutinized—and in this effort 
I welcome the cooperation of the Congress. The tax loopholes 
I have specified—on expense accounts, overseas income, divi- 
dends, interest, cooperatives and others—must be closed. 

I recognize that no public revenue measure is welcomed by 
everyone. But I am certain that every American wants to pay 
his fair share, and not leave the burden of defending freedom 
entirely to those who bear arms. For we have mortgaged our 
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very fucure on this defense—and we cannot fail to meet our 
responsibilities. 

But I must emphasize again that the choice is not merely 
between resistance and retreat, between atomic holocaust and 
surrender. Our peacetime military posture is traditionally de- 
fensive; but our diplomatic posture need not be. Our response 
to the Berlin crisis will not be merely military or negative. Ie 
will be more than merely standing firm. For we do not intend 
to leave it to others to choose and monopolize the forum and 
the framework of discussion. We do not intend to abandon 
our duty to mankind to seek a peaceful solution. 

As signers of the U. N. Charter, we shall always be prepared 
to discuss international problems with any and all nations that 
are willing to talk, and listen, with reason. If they have pro- 
posals, not demands, we shall hear them. If they seek genuine 
understanding, not concessions of our rights, we shall meet 
with them. 

We have previously indicated our readiness to remove any 
actual irritants in West Berlin. But the freedom of that city 
is not negotiable. We cannot negotiate with those who say, 
“What's mine is mine and what's yours is negotiable.” 

But we are willing to consider any arrangement or treaty 
in Germany consistent with the maintenance of peace and 
freedom and with legitimate security interests of all nations. 

We recognize the Soviet Union's historical concern about 
their security in Central and Eastern Europe, after a series 
of ravaging invasions. And we believe arrangements can be 
worked our which will help to meet those concerns, and make 
it possible for both security and freedom to exist in this 
troubled area. 

RIGHT IN BERLIN DEFENDED 

For it is not the freedom of West Berlin which is abnormal 
in Germany today, but the situation in that entire divided 
country. If anyone doubts the legality of our right in Berlin, 
we are ready to have it submitted to international adjudication. 

If anyone doubts the extent to which our presence is desired 
by the people of West Berlin compared to East German feel- 
ings about their regime, we are ready to have that question 
submitted to a free vote in Berlin, and, if possible among all 
the German people. 

And let us hear at the same time from 2,500,000 refugees 
who have fled the Communist regime in East Germany— 
voting for Western-type freedom with their feet. 


The world is not deceived by the Communist attempt to 


label Berlin as a hotbed of war. There is peace in Berlin today. 

The source of world trouble and tension is Moscow, not 
Berlin. And if war begins, it will have begun in Moscow and 
not Berlin. 

For the choice of peace or war is largely theirs, not ours. 
It is the Soviets who have stirred up this crisis. It is they 
who are trying to force a change. It is they who have opposed 
free elections. It is they who have rejected an all-German 
peace treaty and the rulings of international law. 

And as Americans know from our history, on our old 
frontier, gun battles are caused by outlaws, and not by officers 
of the peace. 

In short, while we are ready to defend our interests, we 
shall also be ready to search for peace—in quiet exploratory 
talks, in formal or informal meetings. 

We do not want military considerations to dominate the 
thinking of either East or West. 

And Mr. Khrushchev may find that his invitation to other 
nations to join in a meaningless treaty may lead to their 
inviting him to join in the community of peaceful men, in 
abandoning the use of force, and in respecting the sanctity of 
agreements. 

While all of these efforts go on, we must not be diverted 
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from our total responsibilities, from other dangers, from other 
tasks. If new threats in Berlin or elsewhere should cause us 
to weaken our program of assistance to the developing nations 
who are also under heavy pressure from the same source, or 
to halt our efforts for realistic disarmament, or to disrupt 
or slow down our economy, or to neglect the education of our 
children, then those threats will surely be the most successful 
and least costly maneuver in communist history. For we 
can afford all these efforts, and more. But we cannot afford 
not to meet this challenge. 


CHALLENGE TO EVERY NATION 


And the challenge is not to us alone. It is a challenge to 
every nation which asserts its sovereignty under a system of 
liberty. It is a challenge to all those who want a world of 
free choice. It is a special challenge to the Atlantic community 
—the heartland of human freedom. 

We in the West must move together in building military 
strength. We must consult one another more closely than ever 
before. We must together design our proposals for peace, 
and labor together as they are pressed at the conference table. 
And together we must share the burdens and the risks of this 
effort. 

The Atlantic community, as we know it, has been built in 
response to challenge: the challenge of European chaos in 
1947, of the Berlin blockade in 1948, and the challenge of 
Communist aggression in Korea in 1950. 

Now, standing strong and prosperous, after an unpre- 
cedented decade of progress, the Atiantic community will not 
forget either its history or the principles which gave it mean- 
ing. 

The solemn vow we each of us gave to West Berlin in time 
of peace will not be broken in time of danger. If we do not 
meet our. commitments to Berlin, where will we later stand? 
If we are not true to our word there, all that we have 
achieved in collective security, which relies on these words, 
will mean nothing. And if there is one path above all others 
to war, it is the path of weakness and disunity. 

Today, the endangered frontier of freedom runs through 
divided Berlin. We want it to remain a frontier of peace. 

This is the hope of every citizen of the Atlantic com- 
munity; every citizen of Eastern Europe and, I am confident, 
every citizen of the Soviet Union. For I cannot believe that 
the Russian people—who bravely suffered enormous losses in 
the Second World War—would now wish to see the peace 
upset once more in Germany. The Soviet Government alone 
can convert Berlin’s frontier of peace into a pretext of war. 
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The steps I have indicated tonight are aimed at avoiding 
that war. To sum it all up: We seek peace—but we shall not 
surrender. That is the central meaning of this crisis—and the 
meaning of this Government's policy. y 

With your help and the help of other free men, this crisis 
can be surmounted. Freedom can prevail—and peace can 
endure. 

I would like to close with a personal word. 


WarRS ARE RECALLED 


When I ran for the Presidency of the United States I knew 
that this country faced serious challenges. But I could not 
realize, nor could any man realize who does not bear the 
burdens of this office, how heavy and constant would be 
those burdens. 

Three times in my lifetime our country and Europe have 
been involved in major wars. In each case serious misjudg- 
ments were made on both sides of the intentions of others 
which brought about great devastation. 

Now in the thermonuclear age any misjudgments on either 
side about the intentions of the other could rain more devas- 
tation in several hours than has been wrought in all the wars 
of human history. 

Therefore I as President and Commander in Chief and 
all of us as Americans are moving through serious days. I 
shall bear this responsibility under our Constitution for the 
next three and one-half years. 

But I’m sure that we all regardless of our occupation 
will do our very best for our country and for our cause. 

For all of us want to see our children grow up in a country 
at peace and in a world where freedom endures. I know 
that sometimes we get impatient. We wish for some immedi- 
ate action that would end our perils. 

But I must tell you that there is no quick and easy solution. 

The Communists control over a billion people and they 
recognize that if we shall falter their success would be 
imminent. 

We must look to long days ahead which if we are coura- 
geous and persevering can bring us what we all desire. 

In these days and weeks I ask for your help and your advice. 
I ask for your suggestions when you think we could do better. 

All of us, I know, love our country and we shall all do 
our best to serve it. 

In meeting my responsibilities in these coming months as 
President, I need your good will and your support and, above 
all, your prayers. 

Thank you and good night. 


The Economy Of The United States 


FALLACY OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCTION STATISTICS 
By BARRY GOLDWATER, Senator from Arizona 


Delivered to the Southern Industrial Relations Conference, Biue Ridge, North Carolina, July 19, 1961 


R. CHAIRMAN, honored guests: It is indeed a 
privilege and a pleasure to be with you today and 
add some observations of mine to this important 

conference on industrial relations. My subject, “The Economy,” 
may be a bit broader than the theme you have set for your 
deliberations, but I can’t help but feel that the problems and 
challenges we face today in this particular area of society far 
overbalance other considerations. They are grave problems 
which I have reference to, and they are problems that demand 
of everyone whose interest is primarily economic the most 


clearsighted and sober attention it is possible to give them. 
Our economy is the foundation of American society. With- 
out it, we can’t operate in any sphere of activity—whether 
it be domestic or international. Without it, all military, social, 
diplomatic and political problems become academic exercises 
which have no answers. Without it, human energy cannot be 
channeled for the benefit of others and human initiative 
becomes largely meaningless. Our economy is the embodiment 
of our individual freedom as well as the medium for giving 
the population pleasure and abundance. It is both the ex- 
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pression and the achievement of an industrious people working 
in an atmosphere of freedom; a way of life and of work that 
surpasses anything the world has ever known. 

Now our economy has many segments and many sub- 
divisions, each one of which is seriously concerned with its 
own area of activity. And oftentimes this can lead to trouble. 
We can become too much concerned with our own little patch, 
so engrossed with our own immediate economic and business 
problems that we ignore the larger picture and with it the 
questions that arise to threaten the entire area of economic 
activity as we know it in the United States. 

And, let me say to you quite candidly that if there ever 
existed a time when the businessmen of America shov!d lift 
their sights and remain on guard that time is right now. 
I would warn you today that there are forces at work right 
now which can so burden the economy of this Nation that we 
might never get out from under the weight. 

This burden is coming in the form of additional Govern- 
ment spending programs. It is coming in separate part from the 
White House with the endorsement of the New Frontier 
and it is being enacted with an alarming speed by the Con- 
gress of the United States. These programs carry large initial 
price tags in the name of “crisis” and they presage the 
heaviest Government expenditures that this Nation has ever 
been asked to assume. 

The frightening thing about these demands is the abandon- 
ment with which they are made. No responsible accounting 
is applied to them. Government officials appearing before 
Senate and House committees are vague or completely un- 
informed about the ultimate cost of these programs. No con- 
sideration is being given to our capacity to handle additional 
demands. No concern is shown for the fact that succeeding 
generations of Americans will have their futures mortgaged 
in the dubious cause of welfare state planning both at home 
and abroad. 

But one very significant and disturbing trend is becoming 
noticeable in the explanations offered by New Frontiersmen 
when they are challenged on the fiscal aspects of their demands. 
And this is a preoccupation with a statistic called the gross 
national product, which I have often referred to as a gross 
national lie. Now, I'm sure I don’t have to explain to you 
people, that the gross national product is supposed to repre- 
sent the sum total of all goods and services produced in the 
United States of America during a given period of time. It is 
a very loose figure, full of duplications and inaccuracies, which 
has a certain usefulness to show the trend of our development 
over long periods of time. But, as an accurate measure of 
economic growth year by year, it is a complete fallacy 

Now this is mo mystery to economists, even those who 
call Harvard their home and Washington their playground. 
It is a well-established fact in economic circles that the GNP 
is not only unreliable but that it is subject to manipulation 
by Government action. And, as I say, the administration 
economists and the administration fiscal officers know this as 
well as anyone else. Yet, they are using arguments based on 
this gross national lie to fortify and excuse their case for 
more Government spending and additional deficit financing. 
In other words, they are falling back on what they know to be 
a discredited statistic to excuse what they know to be unsound 
economics. 

Let me tell you how this fiscal heresy, this economic 
legerdemain, works. We are told by no less authority than 
Dr. Seymour Harris, of Harvard, that because the public debt 
isn’t so great when compared with the gross national product 
that we can afford a deficit of $10 billion in the next fiscal 
year. We are told by Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon that 
economic growth, as measured by the GNP, will be such next 
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year that the budget may again be brought into balance. We 
are told by President Kennedy that economic growth in the 
years to come will enable this Nation to meet new Government 
expenses that not even his advisers can estimate as to final 
cost. In short, everything the administration proposes in the 
realm of spending, whether it be for international purposes 
or domestic programs, is to be taken care of through greater 
economic growth as measured by the gross national product. 

What is never mentioned in any of these complicated and 
high-sounding economic arguments is the fact that the gross 
national product is not an accurate indication of growth. It 
can be increased on paper by increased Government spending. 
So you have a situation where Government spending can be 
used to increase the gross national product and the increase 
in the gross national product is used as an excuse for more 
spending. Another fact that is never explained along the New 
Frontier is that the gross national product can be increased 
on paper through inflation. Thus, the situation is this: Heavier 
Government spending leads to deficit financing which in turn 
leads to inflation. And this inflation increases the gross 
national product and—on the basis of the economic heresy 
being practiced by the administration—this provides another 
excuse for increasing Government spending. 

Now this trick—for that is all it is, a trick—had its origin 
in the Keynesian theories which were imported from England 
during the depression years of the 1930's and which are still 
being peddled by some universities and public officials long 
after the primary reason for their application has ceased to 
exist. There seems to be an official purpose today in forgetting 
that when Keynes wrote his “General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money” and other economic treatises he 
was concentrating his attention almost entirely on unem- 
ployment and depression. It is highly probable that Keynes 
himself never expected his ideas to be carried over and applied 
in eras of high employment. 

Bur that is what we find today. We find the administration 
striving for economic growth at any price and by any measure- 
ment—merely to justify its own inflationary policies. They 
would have us think that anything that increases the total of 
the gross national product is economic growth. But it is an 
established economic fact that Federal spending during peace- 
times does not increase the ability of the economy to produce. 
Instead, it detracts from the potential growth of the economy. 
It adds to the tax burden, which in turn reduces incentive. 
And when spending exceeds the tax yield, the result is in- 
flation, which saps the economic vitality of the Nation. 

Genuine economic growth—the kind we need in this 
country to produce new jobs and add to the strength and 
welfare and well-being of our people—is economic growth, 
which is not accompanied by more taxes and increased 
prices. It is honest growth based on our ability to supply an 
increased demand for goods and services, both at home and 
abroad. It is growth measured by capacity, and not, as in the 
GNP, measured by just what is produced in a given year. 
When you take the GNP as a measure of growth, you include 
in that growth such things as unused surpluses, bad planning, 
poor distribution, faulty production. Some items turn up four 
or five times. Others have a multiplier effect. For example, 
$1 billion of Government spending in a given year shows up 
as $3 billion in the GNP computation. Expenditures in capital 
plant and equipment also are multiplied in the GNP. At the 
same time, some other items which may be more accurate 
indicators of growth make a poor showing in the GNP total. 
Among these are such things as expenditures in development 
of new products, basic research, vocational education, and 
training. 

Another great danger in the present Government policy 
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of using the GNP to determine whether the Nation is growing 
at a rate of 3 or 4 or 5 per cent a year is the tendency 
to compare our progress with that of the Russians. This game 
of measurement—and that’s all it is, an exercise with im- 
possible statistics—is dangerous because it can be used to 
invest our people with an assurance that may not be justified. 
It also can be used in a reverse manner—to frighten the 
people into supporting unwise and unsound public policies. 
The reason is very simple: Since there is no possible way to 
arrive at an accurate comparison of the Russian and American 
economies on the basis of figures available in either country, 
anything suggested along these lines is given credence merely 
because there is no effective way to prove it wrong. Here is 
truly a place where the old saying “You can do anything with 
figures” applies with a vengeance. 

Thus, it is that when the President tells us that Russia's 
output will not catch up with ours in the 20th century, we are 
entitled to ask—indeed our duty obliges us to ask: How do you 
know? What kind of output are you referring to? How can 
you compare market prices in a regimented economy with 
those existing in a free enterprise system? These are only a 
few of the hundreds of unanswerable questions that can be 
posed to challenge such a statement. 

Now this is no mystery either. Every economist in his right 
mind knows that there is no accurate way to measure the 
performarce of the Russian economy vis a vis the American 
economy. Ihe astounding and disconcerting factor here is 
that the President of the United States would engage in such 
a game. 

But there is great need for the right kind of economic 
growth in the United States. We need it to take up some of 
the unemployment slack and put more of our people to work. 
We need it to undergird our defense efforts. We need it to 
meet the growing threat of Russian economic achievements. 
The trouble is that we aren't going about it in the right way. 
We aren't taking the kind of fundamental action which is 
required to insure proper economic growth in this country. 
The New Frontier has been concentrating on the outward 
manifestations of a sluggish economy without attacking the 
disease. It has been pushing through measures for higher 
minimum wages, more unemployment compensation, aid to 
depressed areas—none of which will add one single job to 
the American labor market. Of course, these measures have 
been called antirecession moves and were promoted as a means 
of improving our economic health so we can afford lavish 
outlays of Federal aid in all conceivable categories. The result 
is not improving the Nation’s economic health. Rather, it is 
aggravating and complicating the illness. 

Now many of us who criticize the administration's fiscal 
policies are often accused of taking a negative attitude—of 
merely being “against” what is proposed without offering 
substitute proposals. Well, I want to dispel any such lingering 
ideas of that kind here today. We do have proposals and sug- 
gestions to meet the problem of how to bring about economic 
growth in this country. They have been offered time and time 
and time again. And we intend to continue to stress them in 
the hope that eventually those in authority will wake up to 
our true economic danger and take some basic steps to bring 
about a solution. 

The starting point in what I regard as a sound program for 
promoting real economic growth in the United States is a 
balanced national budget. From this start, we could move ahead 
to other steps of responsibility—to budget surpluses, to pay- 
ments to the national debt, to reduced taxes, to monetary 
stability. We could put our economic house in order, reduce 
the pressures of inflation and reinstitute the necessary under- 
pinnings for a vigorous, dynamic economy—an economy 
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which could quickly curn our present unemployment problem 
into a nationwide manpower shortage. 

And it would be no great problem to balance the Federal 
budget—even to guarantee a sizable surplus—because there 
are literally scores of places where expenditures could be cut. 
And let me emphasize that this could be done without im- 
pairing our national defense. There has in the past been a 
concerted effort to sell the American people on the idea that 
unbalanced budgets and deficit financing are only caused by 
our military requirements. 

While it is true that the demands of keeping ahead in 
military preparedness are heavy, the increase we face today is 
primarily in the welfare categories of the nondefense budget. 
I say that we can easily maintain and even expand our essential 
military expenditures and still have ample budget surpluses if 
we wield the axe in the right places to present nonessential 
expenditures and hold the line against further unnecessary 
increases. There is positively no excuse for deficit financing 
at the present time. In fact, deficit spending should only be 
resorted to in the face of an overriding national emergency 
which can be handled in no other way. Even then, it should 
come only after the entire Federal budget has been scrutinized 
and every existing spending program has been examined with 
an eye to determining whether it can be cut down or elimi- 
nated. There is no doubt that there are many items in the 
Federal budget which are relatively so unimportant or un- 
necessary that they can speedily be reduced or discarded with- 
out any harm to the public welfare. And, there is no reason 
why such a process of Government cost cutting cannot provide 
the necessary Federal funds for other more important, essential 
programs which would otherwise force us to levy new taxes on 
the already overloaded taxpayer, or to inflation-spawning 
deficit spending. 

Along with a balanced budget, I believe one of the greatest 
needs today is for the type of tax reform that will yield more 
revenue to the Government and provide our economic system 
with the freedom and incentive it needs to operate at capacity. 
Aside from the consequences of inflation, the greatest drag on 
our productive might today is the burden of excessive and 
inequitable taxation. This must be corrected quickly, or we 
will find ourselves falling far behind other nations in economic 
development and expansion. We will find ourselves unable 
to meet the needs of an expanding population in the space 
age. And, most important, we will find ourselves too weak to 
cope properly with the challenge of international communism. 
There can be no doubt that the power and strength which 
must underlie our moves in the cold war are grounded in our 
productive capability. So that when we weaken that capability 
through unwise and unsound economic policies, we are in fact 
gambling with the future course of freedom throughout the 
world. 

In the field of taxation, the most immediate requirement is 
for liberalization of the depreciation allowance provisions of 
the Federal Revenue Code. Now, in this connection, I'm 
talking about the kind of liberalization that will permit quick 
writeoff of depreciation and put an immediate spur to the 
economy by enabling our industrial plants to begin large-scale 
replacement of some $95 billion in obsolete equipment with 
which they are presently saddled. And let me emphasize, I 
am not referring to a token “tax credit” idea designed primarily 
to give business the illusion of assistance but which in reality 
would enable the replacement of only about $1.5 billion worth 
of that $95 billion in old equipment. Nor am I talking about 
a liberalization permitted only in the case of companies that 
pledge themselves in advance to a program of expansion 
greater than their annual depreciation deductions. 

I believe the Government should permit individuals and 
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corporations to fix their own schedules of depreciation and 
allow them to arrange their own writeoffs over a given period 
of time. This would have an enormous impact on business 
conditions and employment. In effect, it would amount to a 
program for regearing the entire economy and streamlining 
our industrial plant at a time when such a program is not 
only necessary but essential. It would, I am convinced, give 
the United States an unlimited opportunity for constant 
growth. 

No discussion of the economic problems facing this Nation 
would be complete without giving serious consideration to the 
role played by the union monopoly in fostering unnatural 
business costs. There can be no doubt that the operation of 
this monopoly within the framework of the .pecial privileges 
and immunities granted it by the Federal Government is the 
source of much of our trouble. It is a basic fact that no effective 
battle can be waged against inflation and unemployment and 
foreign competition unless we hold the line against unearned 
wage increases for large segments of the working force. The 
key to this, of course, is productivity and there is nothing new 
about the axiom that a worker is either worthy of his hire or 
he isn’t; that he is either worthy of a wage increase on the basis 
of what he produces, or he is not. This has been the formula 
for employment and advancement in every workable economic 
system the world has ever devised. Yet the great power which 
industrywide labor unions are permitted to exercise today 
enables them to virtually dictate wage rates and fringe benefits 
without regard to gains in productivity or economic conditions. 
And any resistance to the exercise of union power is answered 
by long, costly and exhausting strikes. 

Now the upshot of this situation is that more and more 
employers are being caught in a tight squeeze between un- 
earned wage increases on one hand and market resistance to 
higher prices on the other. And this union wage structure is 
a rigid cost factor in the economy, moving always in just one 
direction—up. When market conditions won't permit prices to 
climb in relation to these wage costs, profits dwindle, risk 
capital disappears and job-creating business expansion grinds 
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to a halt. I suggest that this is the biggest single reason for 
unemployment today. 

Under the intensified competitive conditions now prevailing 
in foreign markets, it is a wonder that American firms are 
able to compete at all with countries whose wage rates are 
only a fraction of ours and whose industries are equipped 
with the newest production machinery. And I would remind 
you again that the advantage we once enjoyed—despite wage 
differentials—because we possessed the ingenuity to “make a 
better mousetrap” is rapidly disappearing. 

These economic facts of life seem to be lost on the leaders 
of organized labor in this country. In a time of great stress 
and greater danger, they go right on pressuring for more 
and more wage increases, a shorter workweek and restrictive 
measures aimed at business. They show no tendency to 
recognize that the weight of economic events and changed 
world conditions places a responsibility on their shoulders as 
well as on the shoulders of the public, government and man- 
agement. And this is a situation which the Kennedy ad- 
ministration will ultimately have to face, and face squarely, if 
this nation is to maintain an economic progress that will 
keep pace with demands at home and abroad. I believe it is a 
situation which cries out for legislation to equalize the power 
now held by labor with that of the public, the government and 
management. And this has to be done quickly if we are to get 
on with the job of economic reconstruction dictated by 
questions of survival. 

In conclusion, let me say, that the proposals I have outlined 
here today do not cover all that needs to be done if we are 
to unleash the full potential of the free enterprise system. 
However, they are the fundamental requirements which, if 
adopted, would gear this Nation’s economy for a level of 
astounding performance. They would enable us to achieve a 
military superiority so great that no Nation or collection of 
nations would dare to challenge or threaten us. They would 
help us provide employment for every man and woman in 
this country who wants to work. And they would give us a 
higher standard of living than anyone ever believed possible. 


The American Tax System 


National, State, Local 
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MERICANS are wont to feel and freely express pride in 
their system of government and its institutions. They 
have ample reason to do so. But their admiration does 

not always extend to the institution which provides the ma- 
terial support for their government: the multifarious taxes, 
which for reasons not immediately apparent to the untrained 
eye are called our tax system. 

The cry for tax reform is old, perennial, and bears an 
endearing sound: most people tend to regard themselves as 
the victims of unduly heavy and discriminatory taxation foisted 
upon them by self-seeking groups which manage, by nefarious 
techniques to pay less than their fair share. Tax reform means 
to the average man that he will be paying less and somebody 
else more. 

The NAM or the AFL-CIO, or organizations representing 
farmers, retailers, entertainment industries, veterans, or pen- 
sioners aim to prevent the enactment of measures which would 
place heavier burdens on their members than they feel they 
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can or ought to bear, and demand changes which would lighten 
their load. There is nothing mysterious about this legitimate 
struggle of competing self-interests which often turns into a 
test of persuasiveness and relative political strength. Most of 
us have participated in, attended, or read the transcripts of 
legislative tax hearings. We have sympathized with some 
groups, but occasionally felt like Mr. J. P. Morgan who one 
day, when he was beseiged by a mendicant, rang for his butler 
and ordered him: “John throw him out, he is breaking my 
heart.” 

The position which economic interest groups take in re- 
gard to desired tax changes is usually plain and their motiva- 
tion easy to understand. But most of us who are assembled here 
this morning are salary earners and in approximately the same 
economic bracket. I doubt whether there are many million- 
aires among us or whether many would classify themselves as 
paupers. But this does not keep us from holding widely diver- 
gent views on tax policy. 
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As we procéed to discuss dozens or hundreds of proposed 
changes, it will soon become apparent that our beliefs on what 
ought to be done differ sharply, in a manner which cannot 
be explained by a difference in our respective economic status. 

Divergence of views might at first appear to be haphazard, 
but gradually a pattern is likely to emerge which will identify 
the members of this seminar along ideological lines. Taxes, 
after all, are not an end in themselves and cannot be considered 
in isolation. They are a technical instrument to carry out a 
personal conviction of what government is or ought to be and 
ought to do. Thus it seems desirable that we define some of the 
guiding principles and underlying beliefs before we proceed 
to apply them to specific problems. 

The traditional guiding principles of equity, adequacy, sta- 
bility, enforceability, conduciveness to economic growth, etc., 
are only moderately helpful in shaping opinions on specific 
policy issues. We are all for justice, prosperity, and the good 
things in life, but we are not necessarily agreed on what 
they are nor how to achieve them. Concepts differ on what 
constitutes tax equity. Does it mean neutrality which leaves 
relative positions unchanged or neutrality which corrects exist- 
ing economic injustices? Do we achieve faster growth by pro- 
moting investment or by augmenting purchasing power? One 
goal may conflict with another, and there is no tax system 
which maximizes progress simultaneously in every direction. 

There is a wide range of views on the extent of the cor- 
rections which our tax system needs. Some feel that the 
present structure is basically sound and can be made satisfac- 
tory by certain revisions. Others believe that the time has come 
for a more drastic broadening of the tax base which is in thr 
nature of tax reform. Still others deem the existing rate struc 
ture and relative emphasis among types of taxes to be iz 
equitable, unbalanced and detrimental to economic growth; 
they demand more fundamental changes which amount to a 
r. constructton. 

The most comprehensive surveys of proposed changes in 
recent years were the studies of tax and expenditure policy 
by the Joint Economic Committee in 1955 and 1957 and the 
hearings of the House Ways and Means Committee in 1959. 
Several members of this seminar participated in those projects. 
All three studies were conducted under the chairmanship of 
Representative Wilbur D. Mills. 

Analysis of the 375 papers which were prepared for the 
two committees, and of the subsequent panel discussions, sug- 
gests that the attitude of the informed observer toward a 
specific policy problem, such as relative emphasis on dif- 
ferent types of taxes, rates, coverage, deductions, exemptions, 
etc., is guided by his belief in regard to the fundamental issues 
which may be expressed in three major antitheses: 

1. MORE GOVERNMENT—OR LESS? 

2. MORE REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME—OR LESS? 

3. MORE CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT— 

OR LESS? 
When we know a person’s views on these three issues, we 
can more often than not predict which side he will choose in 
the controversy over proposed changes. Those who believe in 
more—government, redistribution, or centralization—tend to 
favor absolutely or relatively higher taxes, prefer steeply gradu- 
ated to proportionate taxes, and are inclined to use the national 
rather than the state or local tax machinery to achieve their 
ends. Those who want less, aim for tax cuts, support pro- 
portionate rather progressive taxes, and lean toward state and 
local action. 

The lines are, of course, not always cleanly drawn, there 
is some crossing of fences, depending on the relative emphasis 
on a specific goal. For example, John Kenneth Galbraith, a 
most eloquent advocate of bigger government, has recom- 
mended higher sales taxes, not because he prefers them over 
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income taxes, but because he believes that they are the most 
practicable way to achieve his paramount objective, a further 
shift from the private to the public sector. On the other 
hand, there are those who stand up for boosts in state and 
local taxes, not because they cherish higher taxes or more 
government, but because they regard this policy in the prevail- 
ing political climate as the only alternative to heavier federal 
taxes, and thus the lesser of two evils. 

Let us now consider the outlook for taxation and some of the 
major policy issues, in terms of our three antitheses. 


1. MORE GOVERNMENT—OR LEss? 

In discussing the virtues and vices of our present tax sys- 
tem and considering desirable modifications we shall have to 
keep in mind whether suggested changes will or should aim 
to increase or to reduce prospective yields, to boost or to lower 
government's share in the nation’s economy. A proposition 
which will result in raising the level of taxation is commonly 
not posed in terms of the need for more government, or even 
for higher taxes. As a rule, it is advanced as the need for more, 
bigger and better facilities and services of the type commonly 
provided by government, or which can be supplied by govern- 
ment better than by voluntary groups, or by individuals and 
families themselves. Taxes follow the expansion of public 
services, if sometimes at a respectful distance. On occasion it 
may also be, as Northcote Parkinson suggested, that govern- 
ment expenditures rise to meet revenues. 

Government has proven to be this country’s outstanding 
growth industry, and taxes have demonstrated an innate secular 
tendency to expand faster than our economy. All public 
revenues in the U. S. combined, equalled less than 10% of 
‘ne national income in the early part of the 20th century, 
climbed to 15% in the 1920's, exceeded 20% in the 1930's, 
jumped to 37% during World War II, and dropped back to 
29% by 1950. Preliminary estimates for 1960 place them at 
37% of national income, which equals their World War II 
record. 

Where do we go from here? What share of the nation’s in- 
come will be channelled through government by 1970? 

Competent research studies in 1958 and 1959 estimated 
future growth ot public finances over a 10-year period as fol- 
lows: 

Orto Eckstein (CED) 50% 

Gerhard Colm-Manuel Helzner (NBER) 55-60% 

Rockefeller Panel 50 to 78% (average 64% ) 
National income and product are widely expected to rise be- 
tween 40% and 50% over the next 10 years, though opinions 
differ on whether the final result will be closer to the lower 
or upper end of the range. So, if the Eckstein or Colm- 
Helzner projections materialize, taxes will not need to rise 
much faster, if any, than the nation’s economy. 

But developments in recent years suggest that public budgets 
could outrun earlier estimates. Between 1950 and 1960 govern- 
mental revenues jumped from $67 billion to about $150 bil- 
lion. That is an increase of 125% in actual dollars and of 
83% in constant dollars. To repeat such a feat in the 1960's 
would call for some hefty tax boosts. 

Of course, the early 1950's witnessed the Korean conflict 
and a military build-up of a magnitude which is not likely 
to recur, barring another shooting war. But since 1952 mili- 
tary costs have been relatively stable and inflation has slowed 
to a crawl. Here is what happened between 1952 and 1959, 
the latest year for which we have comprehensive fiscal 
statistics: 

War-connected outlays rose only from $58.3 to $59.8 billion. 

All other governmental expenditures—for civilian services— 

more than doubled, from $41.5 to $85.9 billion. 

This means that during this 7-year period governmental 











outlays for domestic public services increased 107% 
National income, meanwhile increased 35% 
13% 


Population 3‘ 
Whar does this bode for the future? The period of stability 


in war-connected outlays seems to have come to an end, and 
funds for the military, foreign aid and space exploration will, 
to all appearances, climb steeply. Just the proposed expedi- 
tion to the moon may, by some estimates, run as high as $40 
billion. Nor will rocketry, Mach 3 planes, long-range overseas 
development plans and Alliance for Progtess come at a cheap 
price. 

Will civilian outlays grow more slowly in the 1960's? They 
doubled in the past 7 years, rising from 14.5% to 22.2% of 
the national income. That, as all of us well remember, has been 
called a period of stagnation and starvation of governmental 
services. It has been proposed to offset this lag by a more 
rapid expansion in the years ahead. 

John Kenneth Galbraith expressed this view succinctly: 

“The community is affluent in privately produced goods. It 
is poor in public services. The obvious solution is to tax the 
former to provide the latter—by making private goods more 
expensive, public goods are made more abundant.” 

We cannot know at this time whether national, state, and 
local governments will follow this advice and raise their ap- 
propriations at a more rapid pace in the 1960's than they did 
in the 1950's. Legislative proposals and action in recent months 
suggest that they might. The prospects appear to be that public 
budgets will, in the decade ahead, rise at a faster rate than 


national income, as they have done in every decade during, 


the twentieth century. They could, by 1970, be close to 40% 
of the national income. 

Will governments be able to raise funds of this magnitude 
by taxation and other means? There have been many sugges- 
tions that we are already at, or possibly beyond, the limit of 
taxation which the country’s economy can stand without grave 
damage to its ability to grow. Repeated discussions of the 
limits of taxable capacity have been intense, but, by and large, 
produced few tangible results. The proposition that heavy 
taxes repress economic growth by absorbing funds which 
ought to go for industrial expansion and personal consump- 
tion has much plausibility and appeal. But there has been 
no empirical proof of it. Some observers have suggested that 
faster growth might result from channelling a larger share of 
the nation’s income and product into governmental develop- 
ment of human and natural resources than into private in- 
vestment and consumption. 

The fact is that such countries as Germany, France, Italy, 
Japan and the Soviet Union which bear a tax burden that may 
possibly be higher than ours, are experiencing a faster rate of 
economic growth than the United States. Also there are many 
countries with lower taxes whose income and productivity ad- 
vance is unsatisfactory. So, at this stage of our economic 
knowledge it is impossible to demonstrate that the level of 
taxation has a direct bearing on the rate of economic progress. 
It could well be that the structure rather than the magnitude 
of the tax burden exerts such influence. Of course, tax boosts 
which produce big surpluses, or cuts which result in large 
deficits, can affect economic trends. Much has been said and 
written about the use of tax policy as a stabilizing device, 
particularly since the passage of the Employment Act 15 years 
ago. But the successful operation of this stabilizing device— 
against inflation as well as deflation—in our political climate 
has yet to be demonstrated. 

The decision on the maximum level of taxation may not 
turn on the desired rate of economic growth but on the 
issue of the freedom of the individual. How large a share of 
the citizens’ income can public treasuries absorb and spend 
without making the individual so dependent upon govern- 
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ment that his personal freedom to spend, to save, to invest, 
to make decisions, becomes so limited as to be mere fiction? 

Groups which are concerned over the steady growth of the 
area of coercion in our society have advanced proposals which 
may be called negative taxation: they would, through the grant 
of tax concessions, stimulate expanded private or voluntary 
activity in certain fields as an alternative to enlarged govern- 
ment programs. The present deductibility of donations for 
charitable and educational purposes is an example of such 
negative taxation. Far stronger incentives for private educa- 
tional expenditures or for individual retirement arrangements 
could be provided by broader tax credits. Such suggestions, and 
the existing benefits, are objected to because they enable in- 
dividuals to “spend public money,” that is to control the spend- 
ing of funds which otherwise would go to government and be 
expended under its power. The issue is not so much over how 
much should be expended for a purpose such as higher educa- 
tion, but whether we should enlarge or restrict the area of indi- 
vidual decision-making power. 

It seems that the question of “More Government—Or Less?” 
or higher or lower taxes, cannot be answered on economic 
grounds alone but rests in political philosophy: the old problem 
of the relative roles of government and the individual in a 
free society. 


2. MORE REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME—OR LESS? 

Most of our discussion in the next two weeks will focus on 
desirable changes in the composition of our tax system. We 
shall argue the merits and demerits of income v. sales taxes, of 
certain exemptions and deductions, of capital gains, dividend 
credits, income splitting, averaging, rate structure, allowable 
and “necessary” expenses, accelerated depreciation, and dozens 
of similar issues which have long been the subject of heated 
controversy whenever tax men gather. 

Often, though not always, our position on a proposed 
change will hinge on whether it will make our tax system 
more progressive or less progressive than it now is. The com- 
bined effect of all American taxes is progressive: they take a 
larger percentage of the income of persons in the higher than 
in the lower brackets. But how progressive should our tax 
structure be? What is an equitable relationship between a 
person’s economic resources and his fair share of the tax 
burden? 

Since so much of the tax controversy depends on our atti- 
tude toward progression, we may profitably consider the 
principle and rationale of progressive taxation. 

Added revenue is one but not necessarily the main con- 
sideration in constructing a graduated tax structure. The basic 
federal income tax rate of 20% applied to all taxable income 
would produce about 87% of the actual yield. A flat rate of 
23% would bring in the same amount as our graduated sched- 
ule. Very high rates of 40%, 50% and up, do not return big 
sums though they appear punitive to the affected taxpayers. 

Various theories have been developed to present an eco- 
nomic justification of progression. Some relate to the greater 
satisfaction which the addition of a certain percentage of the 
income confers in the lower brackets, and to the lesser sacri- 
fice which a flat percentage levy imposes in the higher brack- 
ets. On close analysis they appear to be tenuous and ex post 
facto rationalizations. 

The late Henry C. Simons, one of the protagonists of pro- 
gression, offered a better case 25 years ago: 

“The case for drastic progression in taxation must be rested 
on the case against inequality—on the ethical or aesthetic 
judgment that the prevailing distribution of wealth and in- 
come reveals a degree (and/or kind) of inequality which is 
distinctly evil or unlovely.” 

The idea of government acting as a Robin Hood, taking 
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from the rich and giving to the poor, has an emotional appeal 
and a touching flavor. To view redistribution of income as a 
matter of social justice implies that the present distribution is 
purely fortuitous, fundamentally unjust, and unrelated to per- 
sonal desert. Thus equity can be achieved only by equality, 
or an approach to it. 

Harold M. Groves said that “Many people regard inequalities 
of income as a clear case of the tyranny of the strong and 
fortunate over the weak and poorly endowed.” This philosophy 
aims not only to justify material relief to the unsuccessful, but 
also to give them the mental comfort of absolving them of 
personal responsibility for their economic failure. 

Tax progression is a technical device to overrule, through the 
political process, the rewards and punishments of a free market 
system. The United States has come a long ways in its effort 
to narrow the range between rich and poor. It now harbors 
less contrast than most other countries in the world. The ques- 
tions we must ask ourselves are: How far shall we—or can we 
—go in the process of levelling our income? We can or will 
replace the driving force of economic self-interest? How far 
can we go in weakening the dynamism in our economic system? 

In the final anlysis, tax policy is shaped by political con- 
siderations. “You can always get a lot of votes by telling peo- 
ple thac their troubles are not their own fault,’ commented 
Calvin Coolidge dryly. Many have discovered the vote-getting 
appeal of equating equity with equality. 

Federal income tax returns with an adjusted gross income 
under $4,000 now account for a bare majority (50.4% ) of all 
individual returns. Returns of $15,000 and over account for 
only 2.3%. The first group pays an aggregate effective rate of 
6.1%; the latter of 26%, which, considering exemptions and 
deductions means marginal rates from over 30% to 91%. 
With whom will tne legislator or candidate seeking votes place 
his bet? With the 50% or with the 2%? So, for political 
reasons, if for no other, steep progression is certain to stay with 
us. Only, we must consider just how much of a good thing we 
can afford to enjoy. 

In the next few days we shall be discussing proposed changes 
in the rate structure. The Herlong-Baker bills would reduce 
individual income rates over a 5-year period, particularly in 
the upper brackets. Others want to split the lowest bracket. Still 
others would like to see a graduated schedule for the corpora- 
tion tax. 

I surmise, however, that controversy over the tax base will 
consume more of our time and attention than the rate struc- 
ture. The last five years have seen many references to an erosion 
of the tax base and to so-called loopholes in the federal income 
tax. Even some of the popular magazines featured this issue, 
promising the average reader relief for himself with the load 
shifted to “somebody else.” 

It is well known that less than half of all personal income 
is now federally taxable. The percentage was: 

30.8% in 1945 

37.2% in 1950 

41.5% in 1955 

43.9% in 1959 
So, the trend in the taxable share has been up, but more than 
$200 billion of personal income, as defined by the Department 
of Commerce, are not subject to the federal income tax rates. 
Approximately half of the difference is accounted for by per- 
sonal exemptions, close to one-fourth by tax-free income from 
social benefits, one-eighth to itemized deductions. 

Opinions differ on whether a cut in deductions would pro- 
vide greater equity. Would such action broaden the tax base 
sufficiently to permit a cut in rates without reducing revenue? 
A tightening or repeal of provisions which now benefit large 
numbers of taxpayers, such as income splitting, deduction of 
interest and state and local taxes, non-taxability of social bene- 
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fits and of imputed income from owner-occupied homes, would 
be tantamount to a rate boost for many or most taxpayers. 

A cutback in provisions which now directly benefit only a 
smaller number of taxpayers, such as dividend credits, capital 
gains, etc., would increase yields only slightly, but might pro- 
duce undesirable results or hardships. 

It is certainly advisable to subject all of these clauses to a 
close scrutiny. But I suspect that a reduction in tax rates or a 
substantial increase in collections through the closing of “loop- 
holes” is not a hope but a mirage. We shall hear more about 
these issues from Professors Smith and Eckstein and Congress- 
man Boggs later today and during the rest ot this week. 

It may be well for us at this point to view the American 
tax structure om a comparative basis. Most international com- 
parisons are possible only among central governments because 
few local statistics are available from foreign countries. Their 
inclusion would not alter the picture significantly. 

The American tax structure is like no other in the world. 
The national governments of other industrial countries typi- 
cally obtain between 25% and 45% of their budget receipts 
from income taxes. The United States government derives 80% 
from that source. If we include state and local governments, 
we still find that income taxes account for 57% of all tax col- 
lections in the U. S., which is far ahead of the corresponding 
figure in countries from which comprehensive financial statis- 
tics are available. 

Major countries which lean most heavily on consumption 
taxes, such as France, Germany, Italy, Austria and the Soviet 
Union, impose an aggregate tax burden which is at least as 
heavy as in the United States, if not heavier. Those countries 
happen to show much faster rates of economic growth than we 
do. Conversely, some of the countries which rely more on in- 
come taxes—though much less than the United States—, such 
as Great Britain or Sweden, are reporting low rates of annual 
growth. 

This does not mean that there is necessarily a causal rela- 
tionship between heavy income taxation and slow economic 
growth. But income tax rates do run higher here than in any 
other country in the world, and our economy is not expanding 
as fast as many of us would like to see it grow. So it might 
behoove us to give serious thought to what the best methods 
are of raising large sums for government at the least interfer- 
ence with the operation of the market system. 

The meteoric rise of the income tax to a predominant posi- 
tion in the American tax structure was a wart phenomenon. 
Between 1916 and 1920 income tax collections multiplied 32 
times, between 1940 and 1944, 13 times. But during peace 
periods, other types of taxes—as well as national income— 
invariably increased faster. After having been levied for 30 
years, income taxes accounted in 1940 for only 19% of all tax 
collections in the country. Four years later they equalled 72%. 
Since then, their share has declined to 57%. 

Between 1920 and 1940 income taxes fell to almost half 
while other taxes doubled. This happened between 1944 and 
1959: 


Income tax collections increased . 62% 
All other tax collections increased . 207% 
National income increased 118% 


Collections of the graduated individual income tax tend to 
rise faster than national income, as a larger share of the per- 
sonal income moves above exernptions levels. But this means, 
particularly in periods of inflation, that the tax grows heavier 
although the rate schedule may not have been changed. De- 
mands arise then for relief, particularly when rates are at a 
level that seemed acceptable temporarily in war time but is 
deemed overly burdensome in the long run and in peace peri- 
ods. Income tax rates were cut sharply after World War I and 
slightly after World War II. The question now is whether 
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they should be reduced further in the next few years or whether 
they should, in effect, be raised by the elimination of certain 
provisions which aim to mitigate the impact of the tax. 

The exact role of the corporate tax in our tax system is un- 
certain. “Perhaps the most commonly accepted rationale of 
corporate income taxation is that it is a method of taxing 
stockholders at the source,” commented Roy Blough. Its appar- 
ent effectiveness in inexpensively gathering vast sums from 
obviously wealthy institutions which have but few votes ac- 
counts for its immense popularity. It has become very difficule 
indeed to translate a dispassionate evaluation of the tax into 
public policy. Though the Korean War rate increase of 1951 
was scheduled to expire in 1954, and though the remainder 
of that tax program was carried out, Congress each year finds 
it necessary to go through the ritual of deferring the scheduled 
reduction, no later than June 30th. It has become almost impos- 
sible for men who must run for public office to advocate cut- 
ting a tax which ostensibly raises so much from so few. — 

Business gradually recognized the political facts of life and 
found that there is more mileage in learning how to live with 
the tax than in fighting it. When corporations failed in their 
drive to integrate the corporate with the personal income tax, 
they proceeded, with deliberate speed, to integrate it into their 
cost structure. 

Net after-tax income of leading manufacturing corpora- 
of net worth between 1925 and 1929 


tions averaged 11.0 
it equalled 


when the tax rate ran between 11.0% and 13.5%; 
11.8% between 1956 and 1960, when the tax rate was 52% 
Similar results obtain from nonmanufacturing corporations and 
in a comparison of after-tax return on capital invested. 

Few economists believe any longer that the corporation tax 
comes out of the hide of the stockholder. Nor would many 
contend that all of it is passed on to the consumer. The truth 
probably lies somewhere in between, with the size of the shift 
depending on the type of industry, a company’s competitive 
standing, etc. 

The corporate tax places a heavier burden upon the goods 
of the efficient than of the inefficient producer. Thus it holds 
a protective umbrella over the inefficient one, and pushes prices 
up more than would a gross receipts tax. It tends to restrict 
industrial expansion because it requires eligible projects to 
yield twice as high a profit as would be required without the 
tax. But the tax does strengthen the position of the newcomer 
and the small producer as against the well-entrenched and 
established big company. 

Major changes in the corporate tax do not seem to be in the 
cards. It is a toss-up whether Congress will some day make the 
52% rate permanent, to save itself an annual struggle, or, some 
year, pass June 30th without its traditional ceremony of defer- 
ring for another year the effectiveness of Sec. 11 ( b) (2), Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. 

I mentioned earlier the heavy reliance of foreign countries 
upon consumption taxation. Most of them derive between 50 
and 70% of their revenues from sales, excise, or turnover taxes 
and very few less than 40%. Only 13% of United States bud- 
get receipts comes from consumption taxation, 17% of all 
federal tax receipts. If we combine federal, state and local taxes, 
the sales and excise share is 22%. 

The United States is the only major country whose national 
government does not levy a general or broad-based sales or 
excise tax. Alcohol, tobacco and gasoline levies are at a respec- 
table level and there is a somewhat haphazard assortment of 
various other excises. But these miscellaneous levies plus state 
and local sales and excise taxes appear modest when compared 
with the sales, turnover or excise taxes imposed by European 
countries. No industrial country besides the United States lev- 
ies consumption taxes at as low a level as the equivalent of 6% 
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of the national income. Sales taxation truly is America’s under- 
developed area of taxation. 

The main argument against sales taxes is that they bear more 
heavily on poor people than on rich. Incidence studies in Cali- 
fornia and several other states have shown that a retail sales is 
moderately regressive if it includes food, and substantially pro- 
portional through most of the range if it exempts food. The 
tax undoubtedly is regressive at both ends of the income scale. 

The case against the sales tax may have validity in countries 
with large masses of impoverished people and a small group 
of wealthy families at the top. But well-being is widely dis- 
tributed in the United States. Family personal income averaged 
$7430 per family in 1959 and was probably close to $7700 in 
1960. About 70% of all families now have an annual income 
between $4000 and $15,000. They receive the bulk of all per- 
sonal income in the country and pay the bulk of all taxes, no 
matter how levied. Significant differences in tax impact are 
concentrated at the top and bottom end of the income range, 
and the regressive effect of sales taxes in those brackets is more 
than offset by the personal income tax. 

The case for greater emphasis on sales taxation has been 
strengthened by changes in the American income structure in 
recent decades. Wages, salaries and pensions accounted for 
61% of all personal income in the country 30 years ago; they 
now account for 75%. The share of dividends, interest and 
rentals meanwhile fell from 22% to 13%. 

Also, in a country in which all have the right to vote, all 
should contribute toward the cost of government, lest fiscal 
irresponsibility be encouraged. Lavish public benefits seem 
particularly attractive if somebody else foots the bill. 

Simplification of the federal excise tax structure has repeat- 
edly been suggested. The numerous uncoordinated levies—save 
those on alcohol, tobacco and highway products—could be con- 
solidated into a general manufacturers or wholesalers excise 
tax. A rate of 2% could maintain the current level of revenue. 
This would also provide a ready administrative machinery for 
quickly increasing revenues if an emergency calls for a substan- 
tial boost in national finances. 

Most states and many local governments are now levying 
general sales, gross receipts or special excise taxes at modest 
rates. I intend to talk about them in greater detail next week 
when we shall be considering state and local revenues. 

A major part of next week will be devoted to the property 
tax, the mainstay of local governments. No tax has been as bit- 
terly maligned and assailed as the property tax: by the tax- 
payers because it is too big and rises too fast and by the local 
officials because it is too little and rises too slowly; by some 
because it is restricted and by others because the restrictions 
are not tight enough; by some because assessments are too low 
and by others because they are too high. The real curse of the 
property tax which primarily accounts for its unpopularity is 
that, in contrast to almost all other taxes, it is not hidden but 
out in the open, clearly labeled by purpose. What is more, it 
identifies the official who is doing the taxing. Such relation- 
ships are veiled or obscured for sales and income taxes, particu- 
larly at the federal level. The trouble with the property tax is 
that the taxpayer knows that he is paying it, what he is pay- 
ing for, and who is taxing him. 

The property tax still is the most important revenue source 
of states and local governments, providing them with almost 
half their tax collections. It has been asserted that property tax 
yields do not rise with the economy, that the tax is stagnant 
and its relative position steadily declining. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Both, between 
1902 and 1932 and between 1944 and 1959, property tax col- 
lections grew faster than national income and expanded at a 
more rapid rate than the combined total of income, sales and 
other taxes. Only during the Great Depression and World War 
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II did the property tax stagnate. 
Between 1944 and 1959: 


Property tax collections increased 225% 
All other tax collections increased 90% 
National income increased 118% 


How was this possible in the face of such often-cited obsta- 
cles as constitutional and statutory rate restrictions, under- 
assessment, the need for obtaining voter approval of tax boosts, 
and the unpopularity of the tax? For one, national wealth trip- 
led in the postwar period, while national income only doubled 
(1945 to 1958, current $), contrary to the claim that income 
rises faster than property. Also, American taxpayers have dis- 
played a far better understanding of the financial needs of 
schools and other local services than they are commonly being 
credited for. There has been no taxpayers’ revolt. Rather, most 
tax and debt ballot proposals have been adopted. 

The property tax burden is allocated among income classes 
in approximately the same way as consumption taxes: propor- 
tional through most of the range, somewhat regressive at both 
ends. Supporters and opponents of property and consumption 
taxes split along ideological lines because neither of the two 
types of taxes helps to redistribute income from the higher to 
the lower brackets. They just bring in revenue which aids 
states and communities in maintaining independence and home 
rule. 

The property tax base will, to all appearances, keep expand- 
ing: construction volume is rising, and usable land, a non- 
repr. ducible commodity, is getting scarcer and more costly. 
Better assessment practices and greater emphasis on land values 
could improve the revenue potential of the property tax and 
also help stem the growth of urban slums and leapfrog devel- 
opment. 

Are the prospects for the coming decade more redistribution 
or less? Will the income tax gain in relative importance or 
sales and property taxes? The strength of the trend between the 
two world wars and particularly since the end of World War 
II suggests that the shift away from income taxation may con- 
tinue. But there is a powerful movement underway to combat 
the “growing sales tax menace,” which attempts to make the 
income tax more progressive and more productive. I am hesi- 
tant to predict which of the two forces will prevail. 


3. MORE CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT—OR LESS? 

Historically, and until about a quarter century ago, the na- 
tional government claimed about one-third of all public reve- 
nues in the United States, state and local governments two- 
thirds. In recent years their relative positions have been re- 
versed, and about two-thirds of all revenues now flow into the 
national treasury. Between 1902 and 1959 federal receipts 
multiplied 132 times, state-local receipts only 46 times. 

It would be easy to conclude—and some observers do—that 
we afe experiencing a long-range trend of gradual fiscal cen- 
tralization. States and localities, it has been said, lack adequate 
powers and sources of taxation, and their revenues grow more 
slowly than the national income, while federal revenues soar 
ahead. 

The historical record does not bear this out. To be sure, 
during shooting wars federal revenues skyrocketed, outdistanc- 
ing national income and state-local revenues. Between 1916 
and 1920, federal receipts multiplied 8.5 times; they did like- 
wise between 1940 and 1945. But in peace time state-local 
revenues have always expanded at a faster rate than either 
national revenues or national income. This was true before 
World War I, between the two wars, and again since World 
War II. This happened between 1944 and 1959: 


National income increased 118% 
National government revenues increased 68% 
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State-local revenues increased 255% 
(State revenues 241%) 
(Local revenues .. . 270% ) 


The state-local share of the public revenue dollar meanwhile 
climbed from 21 to 36 cents. This is the result of continuous 
rounds of tax boosts at state and local levels. ‘Two-thirds of the 
states raised taxes in 1955, and again in 1959. Localities have 
been increasing theirs year after year. 

The reason for the reversal of trends between peace and 
war periods is plain: national defense is a responsibility of the 
national government; most domestic public services are in the 
domain of states and communities. 

Some fifteen years ago many fiscal experts declared that state 
and local governments would be unable to expand their 
revenues substantially—certainly not as fast as the national 
government—and would have to depend increasingly upon the 
superior tax mechanism of the central government. If state- 
local tax collections had subsequently risen more slowly than 
federal revenues, this certainly would have been taken as proof 
that the predictions had been correct. 

Should we then take the spectacular postwar growth of 
state-local revenues as proof that the expandability of state-local 
taxes, and the fiscal capacity of state-local governments have 
been underrated? 

Three weeks ago, in the U. S. Senate, Senator Paul Douglas 
cited the amazing rate of increase of state-local revenues in the 
postwar period and the modest growth in federal receipts. He 
drew the conclusion that states and communities have by their 
remarkable effort exhausted their fiscal capacity and, hence- 
forth, will have to rely increasingly on the national treasury. 

It seems that no set of facts can change views on relative 
fiscal capacity or convictions on the direction in which fiscal 
responsibility ought to be shifted. In the final analysis, this is 
not a question of whether states and localities have the capa- 
city to boost their own revenues sufficiently for their budget- 
ary needs but whether it is desirable that they do so. The choice 
depends on whether we favor or oppose centralization of gov- 
ernment. 

Looking toward the future, the point has been made that 
the national government has preempted the most lucrative 
sources of taxation and left states and localities with less pro- 
ductive types of taxes. It is undoubtedly true that the inordi- 
nate weight of federal taxes makes it more difficult for other 
governments to finance their budgetary needs. States and local- 
ities could boost their taxes more rapidly if, as Harold Groves, 
well expressed it, “the federal government did not descend 
annually upon their taxpayers like a ton of bricks.” 

It is probably also true that the national government has 
largely preempted the field of income taxation. It has driven 
its rates to such extreme levels as to make it difficult if not 
impossible for states and localities to raise their own rates 
much higher. Income taxes have, for some years, contributed 
about 10% of state and local tax collections, a percentage 
which is not likely to be much increased without federal tax 
concessions. Is it then necessary or desirable to reallocate 
sources of taxation as between the national, state and local 
governments? 

There is no more appealing idea in the field of intergovern- 
mental tax relations than that of a clean separation of sources, 
with each government being assigned certain taxes for its 
exclusive use. This has been tried time and again—but it never 
lasted. Germany, Switzerland, Canada and several other coun- 
tries allocated indirect taxes to the central government, direct 
taxes to states, cantons or provinces. So incidentally, did for all 
practical purposes the United States for the first 120 years of 
its existence. But to public officials, as to human beings in gen- 
eral, the other fellow’s grass always appears to be greener. So, 
gradually, in the United States and in other federal countries, 
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central governments ventured into direct taxes while state or 
local governments adopted a widening range of excise and 
sales taxes. Eventually everybody was working both sides of 
almost every street. 

Recommendations and attempts to reduce or eliminate tax 
overlapping have consistently failed. Governments are always 
on the prowl for more rather than fewer sources, and unwilling 
to give up what they have. The chance for tax separation or 
even a significant cutback in tax overlapping is slim indeed. 

Present tax arrangements in the United States appear to be 
working to the disadvantage of local governments. Ninety-five 
percent of all income tax collections goes to the federal gov- 
ernment, 96% of all property tax collections to local govern- 
ments. Income taxes, of course, are the big moneymaker, and 
total more than all other taxes in the country combined. Pro- 
perty taxes have long been the whipping boy for popular 
resentment of taxes in general, and are said to be inflexible, 
stagnant, undesirable. This has led to demands that part of the 
federal abundance, originating in the income tax, should be 
made available to localities and states for the financing of essen- 
tial services. 

The suggestion has an undeniable appeal but runs up against 
a few stubborn facts: A government can hardly be claimed to 
enjoy fiscal abundance if its income fell short of outgo 80% 
of the time over the past 30 years, with a resulting vast deficit, 
if its budget is heavily in the red, and if its prospects for 
achieving a balance in the visible future are dim. The yield 
of federal income taxes, individual and corporate, now barely 
equals the total of war-connected expenditures and is not avail- 
able for the financing of added domestic public services or 
other commitments. 

The record shows, however, that the national government 
has been consistently increasing the number and amount of its 
grants-in-aid to states, regardless of its own fiscal position,’ and 
state governments have been boosting their payments to locali- 
ties. This has been proven popular and politically rewarding, 
and the trend, by all appearances, is likely to continue. The 
question is largely by which method the central tax machinery 
—national or state—can best be made available for the bene- 
fit of smaller jurisdictions. The devices most widely used or 
discussed are tax sharing and joint collection, tax credits, and 
functional grants-in-aid. 

a) Tax Sharing, Joint Collection and Similar Devices. 

All states now distribute funds to local governments for a 
national total of almost $10 billion annually. Close to $6 bil- 
lion goes to the schools, $1.3 billion for welfare in states in 
which public assistance is legally a local responsibility, and 
$1.5 billion for roads, mostly as a statutory share of state gaso- 
line taxes. Barely $800 million is being distributed to counties, 
cities, towns, etc., without strings, and usable at their discretion. 
This suggests that school districts have been far more effective 
in making their voices heard and influence felt in legislatures 
than cities and counties. 

A majority of the states distributes a small share of the pro- 
ceeds from collections of income, sales or other taxes to local 
governments, either according to place of crigin, or by popu- 
lation, area or some other measure. 

A most promising development in the postwar period has 
been the practice of joint collection, whereby the state adds a 
local levy to its own sales or excise tax and transmits the pro- 
ceeds to counties and cities. This method is used very satisfac- 
torily in California, Illinois, Mississippi and a few other states, 
and ought to be employed far more broadly than it presently 
is. There is no reason why a similar arrangement in regard to 
alcohol, tobacco, and gasoline taxes could not be worked out 
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between the federal and state governments. 

It has repeatedly been suggested that the federal government 
should channel a modest percentage of its income or excise 
tax collections back to the states. Governor Mike DiSalle of 
Ohio recently proposed that'5% of the federal income tax 
collections be returned to the states. Others have asked for the 
sharing of tobacco or liquor taxes. The U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives twice in recent years approved—but later rescinded 
—such plans, once in regard to 1% of income taxes and once 
in regard to 25% of cigarette taxes. The federal funds could 
be distributed either by state of origin, in proportion to popu- 
lation, or according to an equalizing formula, favoring low- 
income areas. 

A share of federal tax collections could also be distributed 
in the form cf unconditional fiscal grants (block grants) to 
states and municipalities. Australia and Canada have employed 
such grants for many years, and Great Britain in 1959 com- 
bined a dozen functional grants to local authorities into one 
non-earmarked block grant. 

I have never been able to understand why governors and 
mayors who believe that their budget headaches ought to be 
solved by Washington have not been pressing Congress for 
such a plan. It would make centrally collected funds available 
but leave decisions on their use with state and local officials. 

b) Tax Credits 

The federal government now allows a credit for state taxes 
on its unemployment taxes and estate taxes. The estate tax 
credit originally permitted an offset up to 80% of the federal 
tax but has shrunk to about 20%, which has caused much un- 
happiness among the states. The Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations earlier this year submitted a plan 
for a modest increase in the federal estate tax credit. 

State and local taxes are a deductible item for federal income 
tax purposes which eases their impact on the taxpayer. If, as 
is sometimes claimed, the burden of property or other state 
and local taxes is too high, then there is no reason why a more 
liberal federal credit could not be allowed. For example, one 
bill presently before the Senate would permit each property 
owner to apply up to $100 of his school real estate taxes 
against his federal income tax. 

Numerous bills are pending before both Houses which 
would permit a tax credit for tuition payments. They would 
enable public (and private) educational institutions to raise 
their fees and thus lessen their demands on state and local 
treasuries. 

Federal tax sharing with state and local governments, or 
more liberal tax credits for state and local taxes have been 
objected to because of the cost of such plans to the U. S. 
Treasury. It is, however, significant to note that most of those 
who voice this argument find little fault with rapid expansion 
of functional grants-in-aid. This suggests that the opposition 
is not directed at the cost of the plans but at the fact that 
the spending of the funds would be directed by state and local 
officials rather than the national government. 

c) Functional Grants-in-Aid 

Functional or programatic grants-in-aid from the federal 
government to states and localities were insignificant prior to 
1930, rose to about one billion a year during che Great Depres- 
sion, and jumped to eight billion in the postwar period. Their 
amount tripled in each of the last two decades and shows all 
signs of continuing its meteoric rise. 

About a hundred state and local activities are now federally 
aided and proposals to add many more are being considered by 
Congress. Each of these programs has its own set of federal 
requirements and standards, and a bureaucracy to supervise and 
enforce their rules. Experiences in such programs as urban 
renewal, public assistance, roads, and many others suggest that 
a continuation of this trend will within a measurable time sub- 
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ject virtually all state and local activities to federal control, and 
turn states, counties and cities into local subdivisions of federal 
administrative departments. The choice between the several 
avenues to national-state-local tax coordination lies between 
roads that lead to a strengthening of the centrai powers and 
those that would help to preserve state and local autonomy. 

Opinions differ on whether it is necessary or desirable to 
use the national tax machinery increasingly for the support 
of state and local budgets. States and communities could ven- 
ture far more deeply into the field of sales and consumption 
taxes which, as I mentioned earlier, is a comparatively under- 
developed area of taxation in the United States. They could 
also make the property tax more productive than it presently is. 

But the very fact that sales and property taxes offer states 
and communities a large independent revenue potential in 
fields which certainly have not been preempted by the national 
government cause the supporters of centralization to oppose 
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extended use of those taxes. Whether state and local govern- 
ments actually will continue to boost sales and property taxes 
at the rate of the past 15 years, depends to a large degree on 
the eagerness of the President and Congress to expand grants- 
in-aid to states and localities. Easy availability of federal funds 
is not apt to enhance the ambition of state and local officials 
for boosting taxes under their own political responsibility. 
Action at the national level may largely determine the future 
division of the tax dollar. 

In summary then, it appears to me that the general level of 
taxation is more likely to rise than to fall. The decision be- 
tween greater emphasis on income taxation or sales and pro- 
perty taxation, and between more national or state-local financ- 
ing will depend on prevailing attitudes whether there ought to 
be more or less redistribution of income, and more or less cen- 
tralization of government. 


The Communist Threat 


COURAGE, COLD NERVE AND DETERMINATION NEEDED 
By CHARLES NUTTER, The Hallmark Foundation, Kansas City, Missouri 
Delivered before the English Speaking Union, Kansas City, Missouri, June 20, 1961 


HIS IS THE FIRST TALK that I have made since my 
return and I welcome this opportunity to be with you. 
This is my third return to Kansas City to live and work 
and I want to say that this is becoming a pleasant habit; 
except this time I think that I will stay, because I like it here. 

Since no one assigned me any particular subject for 
tonight I am going to tell you how I think we could wipe the 
awful threat of communism from the face of the earth 
within this decade if we have the courage, the cold nerve and 
the determination to do it. Since the leadership for this move 
obviously will spring from the English speaking peoples of 
the world, I feel that it is appropriate to discuss this topic 
wwh you. 

Every military leader knows that there comes a time in 
battle to counter attack if he is to survive. There is a point 
when the advancing enemy is flush with success, extended and 
a bit spent. He may even have become careless with success 
and somewhat contemptuous of the foe. 

On the other hand, free men fight better with their backs 
to the wall and in adversity when the odds are greatest. History 
is full of accounts of how desperate but determined people 
have reversed the tide of battle and turned defeat into victory 
because they had fallen back as far as they wanted to go and 
counter attack and advance was the only way to survival. 

I believe that we have reached this point in the current 
world war which is not a cold war but a very hot war indeed. 
It is a desperate war with the dark forces of Communism 
against freedom, liberty, independence and human dignity 
which will disappear from the face of the earth if this conflict 
is lost. This decision could well come in this very decade of 
the sixties; indeed many wise observers believe that it will 
happen within this decade. 

So let’s call this the Communist War. Let's cease talking 
about Cold War because that is misleading, and has a tendency 
to lull people who doubt that a cold conflict can be very 
dangerous to them. This is total war such as the world has 
not seen. It is political, economic, psychological, military, big, 
little, 2 war of nerves and of determination, it is complete 
and final. It is the war against communism. 

This is in fact total war and to date we are not winning it. 
But we can, And whoever wins this conflict will control the 


course of human events for the remainder of this century and 
probably for a great many years thereafter. Let's have a long 
look at this Communist War which we did not start, but 
which we can finish. 

Let me say here as flatly and as strongly as I know how, 
that circumstance and history have shown that unless com- 
munism is destroyed, freedom will die. This is a statement of 
fact. There is no middle way because the communists are 
committed to the permanent revolution and the domination 
of the world. Nothing swerves them from this goal and 
nothing will except defeat. 

Peaceful coexistence is a complete snare and delusion and 
an opiate designed to lull the non-communist world without 
committing the communists to anything. There can be no 
such thing as peaceful coexistence with an international con- 
spiracy dedicated to world control. The Communists are the 
first to admit this. Premier Khrushchev himself has said that 
peaceful coexistence is a Trojan horse tactic and in no way 
indicates an end of the class struggle which is Communist 
lingo for red imperialism. 

Sometimes we tend to confuse communism in the Soviet 
Union and Red China with the communist international con- 
spiracy even though it is all the same plot. We would, of 
course, have no real quarrel with the Soviet Union's political 
system if it remained within the Soviet Union; it is when 
communism is exported that we stand endangered and 
alarmed. 

And the communists will export their false and brutal 
dogma until they win or strike out. This fact stands uppermost 
in today’s world and I address myself to it here tonight in 
the hopes that something I say will be a contribution to our 
will to turn and fight—to counter attack. 

Although the communist creed and theory originated with 
Karl Marx is a little more than a hundred years old, it is the 
practical application of this doctrine which was begun by 
Lenin in Russia in 1917 to which we are concerned. Actually 
there is very little resemblance between the words of Karl 
Marx and the beliefs of Nikolai Lenin who seized upon 
Marxism as a vehicle for permanent, world revolution. 

Within a few years the Communists plan to celebrate the 
golden anniversary of the Russian revolution of 1917 and the 
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rise of Leninist communism within the world. They hope 
and act as if they are convinced that they will have won the 
last major battle in this conflict by that time. 

This is possible, of course, but it is also possible that 1967 
will see the dawn of the greatest human achievements in 
history, a real golden age when humanity will at last turn from 
conflict to progress, and development, and the proper use 
of the treasures on this earth instead of using them to blow 
each other to bits to further the powerful ambitions of a 
handful of desperate, embittered men who call themselves 
communists. 

The greatest mistake that is made in this communist war 
is the belief, often stated, that the communists have a billion 
people on their side and that these people will struggle and 
fight to advance their system. This is pure phantasy; the com- 

. munists control a billion slaves and victims but these are our 
silent allies if they could be unbound. 

Let us review here for a few minutes what communism 
actually means and what it is, does and plans. It I were a lawyer 
and wanted to prepare an indictment against this foe I would 
say in part: 

Communism is an international conspiracy which has 
restored slavery to the world after man’s ceaseless struggle of 
centuries to abolish the enslavement of humans. 

It has captured, enslaved and exploited a billion people 
against their will, and plans to capture the remaining two 
billion people on earth. 

It has destroyed freedom, liberty, independence, human 
rights and dignity wherever possible. 

It has interfered and intervened times without number in 
the domestic affairs of free nations. 

It has established deceit, dishonor, destruction, death and 
disaster as recognized, accepted and necessary instruments of 
an international policy. 

Ir has destroyed the sanctity and usefulness of solemn 
international agreements and treaties by deliberately scrapping 
these at will when it served their purpose. 

It has spread communist imperialism throughout the world, 
creating millions of lackeys of this red imperialism. 

It has made man the “producing animal” which Karl Marx 
labeled him. 

It has made communism the greatest threat and enemy of 
peace in the world while professing, in communist double 
talk, to be peace-loving and solicitous of human welfare. 

It has starved, murdered or otherwise destroyed at least a 
hundred million human beings to advance false economic and 
political doctrines repugnant to man. 

It has glorified inhuman bestiality, corrupted human beings 
throughout the world, destroyed integrity, dignity, self respect 
and truth. 

It has challenged and seeks to destroy religion and belief 
in a higher being all over the world. 

Communism has destroyed freedom of religion, the press, 
the right to vote, to own property, work where you please, 
organize into labor unions, the right to assemble, protest 
and change government by will of the people, government by 
consent of the governed, freedom of education and the right to 
live in freedom. 

Finally Communism has destroyed honor in the world it 
controls, and substituted dishonor as accepted policy in its 
national and international relationships. 

What an indictment! Yet you know that every charge can 
be proved. This is the system which a handful of international 
conspirators and about fifteen million dedicated members of 
the international communist parties would impose upon the 
world. Incidentally let me repeat there are only about 15 
million actual communists in the world. This is a narrow party 
of professional revolutionaries whose motives are patently 
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selfish and personal but whose power is great because their 
methods are unothodox, they adhere to a set of rules com- 
pletely opposite from our own, they believe that any end 
justifies the means, and they stop at nothing, absolutely nothing 
to gain their goal. 

They are in a hurry, of course, and there is reason in this 
because they have recognized quicker than we have the con- 
tradictions of these systems, and how impossible it is for com- 
munism to survive when confronted with the achievements, the 
successes, the greater glory of the free world. The prosperity 
of the United States, Western Europe, Canada, Australia and 
Japan under capitalism is an overpowering challenge to collec- 
tivism. 

With their genius of inventing or corrupting good words 
to suit their purpose the communists have used the alluring 
prospect of peaceful coexistence to deceive us. But they have 
never kidded or fooled themselves about this policy. Last 
January the 81 communist parties of the world updated their 
manifesto which said among other things that “peaceful co- 
existence of states does not mean renunciation of the class 
struggle. Peace is a true ally of socialism for time works for 
socialism and against captialism. The policy of peaceful co- 
existence is a policy of mobilizing the masses and launching 
vigorous actions against the enemies of peace.” 

“Enemies of peace” in Communist double talk are every- 
one opposed to Communism, since obviously if there were 
universal communism there would be peace—on communist 
terms. The people of the world would all be slaves of the 
state, deprived of all rights except the right and duty to work 
and serve and obey the state, and: its leaders. 

Let me say here parenthetically that we need to study the 
meaning Communists give words which more often than not 
is the opposite of the true meaning. 

Back in 1920 Lenin said that “as soon as we are strong 
enough to strike down capitalism, we shall seize it by the 
throat.” And he cautioned many times that it was not necessary 
or even wise to disguise the real purpose of Communism since 
it was needed for their propagranda—their bluff and boast, let 
me add. Communists feel that the capitalistic world is too 
busy, comfortable, stupid or unbelieving to become alarmed 
and they were right for a long time. But I think that the tide 
has turned. 

The plain truth is that we can no more live with present 
day international imperialistic communism bent on world 
domination than we can live with cancer. In the end it must 
be stopped or we die. If it was possible to make Communist 
advance and conquest so costly and impossible that it would 
renounce world conquest, this would not necessarily be so. But 
this is impossible; the day that communistic advance stops 
or retreat sets in is V-day in this struggle for us. 

Communism, wherever it exists, is not there by the will or 
consent of the people; it is there because the people are en- 
slaved prisoners of power and terror. This is the Achilles heel 
of the Communist conspiracy. We know that communism 
lies lightly indeed upon the 800 million people in Russia 
and China; remove police terror and force and you have re- 
moved communism because slavery is repugnant to man who 
will be free. 

Today Cuba is a well-developed Communist state and a 
glaring worldwide symbol of the American government's in- 
decision and lack of purposeful leadership. Cuba could be- 
come the graveyard of international communism in the 
Americas and the world; it could also continue as the capital 
and fortress of a Communist Latin America. 

Russia now is spending a half billion dollars in Latin 
America in straight out and out idealogical, educational and 
subversive propoganda. European trained Spanish-speaking 
agents have fanned out from there all over this continent. The 
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Cuban diplomatic missions have become the Communist gen- 
eral headquarters in every country. A daily “hate America” 
campaign is flooding newspapers and radio and television 
stations everywhere in the continent and men’s minds are 
corrupted, inflamed, confused. 

The reds are willing to make any statement, promise or 
commitment to win new converts because they have no in- 
tention of keeping their word except when it suits their pur- 
pose. About two years ago President Eisenhower told Congress 
that “we have learned the bitter lesson that international agree- 
ments, historically considered by us as sacred, are regarded 
in Communist doctrine and practice as mere scraps of paper. 
We can have no confidence in any treaty to which Communists 
are a party. 

So you might ask why keep on year after year trying to 
draw the Communists into agreements they will not honor? 
That is a good, but unanswered question. 

Meanwhile, Communist promises and propaganda seeks to 
extend Communist rule in Latin America, Asia, Africa and 
all over the world. If this succeeds the Kremlin has won further 
victories in the battle for the world at low cost indeed since 
police power holds people, once cornered, under control. 
Khrushchev has boasted that the Communists shall fill the 
needs of backward peoples better than the Americans and 
consequently will win them. 

The property of others, the product of work and initiative 
and frugality is the prize the Communists dangle before the 
poor, the desperate, the dispossessed. Castro, the American 
Lenin, won support in Cuba with his promise to divide the 
land and wealth. He did indeed seize five billion dollars worth 
of property but he has not divided it with anyone, and the 
people are infinitely worse off than ever before because the 
island's wealth has been destroyed and the economy wrecked. 

This doesn’t concern the Communists; people are “producing 
animals,” no more. 

Let me get back to my initial statement that the time has 
come to turn, to counterattack, to fight back. Victory is the 
next milestone when we make this decision. We have gone as 
far as we dare down the road of appeasement, of trying to 
satisfy this hungry conspiracy, of trying to deal in trust and 
decency with people who do not even know that such words 
exist. 

These ;<ople really do intend to capture the world; they 
think they can. 

Too long we have marched along in complacency hoping 
that a miracle or something will save us. Hitler killed millions 
of Jews who died fearfully, prayerfully but with little evidence 
that they fought back even when they knew their doom. A 
friend of mine once observed a squad of eight Communist 
soldiers leading several hundred Latvians through the woods 
to be executed. The doomed were not protesting and none 
tried to escape when it was obvious that although some would 
have died, many would have escaped had they bolted. 

Eugene Lyons, a distinguished American editor and former 
correspondent in Russia has said: 

“The real enigma is why we who are earmarked for con- 
quest prefer to kid ourselves that Communism can somehow 
be bought off, or contained, or induced to commit suicide 
by suddenly renouncing global conspiracy and world domina- 
tion. We behave as if this were a conventional disagreement 
between nations—a question of territory and markets, and 
colonies, as in the past. But it is nothing of the sort. What 
is involved is the ‘permanent revolution’ unleased by Lenin, 
promoted with increasing zeal and success by all his suc- 
cessors. 

“We are doomed to defeat as long as we subsist on political 
tranquilizers.” 

This is another way of saying that we are finished unless 
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we end our wishful thinking about Communism. I believe that 
the age of innocence, so far as communism is concerned, is 
over. I think that Cuba has lighted a torch that has awakened 
us to our grim duty which is to mount a counter offensive. This 
war can be won and likely will be won not by force of arms 
but by telling the truth through an idealogical offensive and 
by coming up with a solid program which is better than the 
false program the Communists promise. 

Once the tide of communist advance is stopped the ebbtide 
of communistic disillusionment will slow this menace in Asia 
and Latin America and Africa and Europe and probably 
eventually will free Russia and China. The Soviet Union is, 
indeed, no true union of states at all; it is a collection of widely 
diverse states held together and intact by force and terror. 

But let me emphasize here that the Communists have wasted 
no time in mobilizing the slave labor which they have captured. 
Today they have a tremendously productive machine and a 
billion workers, more or less, to feed their expansion plans. 
Even reluctant and oppressed workers can be productive and 
the communists have found this formula. The fruits of a tre- 
mendous productive force go into the communist war chest 
for use in subversion, warfare, propaganda and trouble making 
throughout the world. 

I am convinced that the real Communist threat is economic, 
not military. The Soviets, through clever, ruthless planning, 
hard work and the forced, slave labor of their entire popula- 
tion, have created an industrial power second only to the 
United States. Adopting outlawed and outdated malpractices 
of capitalism they have established a supreme state monoply 
under state capitalism. They call this communism—it is a 
long way from Karl Marx. 

The product of a labor force larger than in the United 
States and surprisingly efficient in many areas and industries 
doesn’t go to improve or help the people very much; it goes 
into a gigantic fund for world revolution. If you want to 
see the wave of the future, communist style, it would pay 
you to study Soviet and Chinese economics and _ political 
practices. 

If we had communism in the United States, as they plan, 
there would not be a single privately owned corporation or 
company or share of stock, there would be no privately owned 
homes or farms or property of any kind, and people would be 
drained dry at all times. 

The important thing to remember about Soviet economics 
is that despite all the slogans and promises, the workers or 
proletariat have nothing whatever to say about what goes 
on; they are voiceless slaves who comply. There are no real 
unions, no strikes, no sitdowns, slowdowns, complaints; 
nothing but obedience or disaster. The Soviet Union has 
complete and absolute mastery over a work force of more 
than a hundred million workers; the Chinese control three 
hundred million workers of greater or less skill. The worker 
has nothing to say about what job he holds, his wages, his 
rent or his food costs. 

The graves of tens of millions of people in the so-called 
workers paradise are the foundation for present industrial 
successes. Secretary of the Treasury Dillon once said that 
“in the thirties the Communists produced foreign equipment 
by exporting grain at prices below an already depressed world 
market—despite the fact that millions of Russian and Ukranian 
peasants were dying of starvation.” Exactly the same thing is 
happening today in China—food the peasants need is being 
sold for foreign exchange the government needs. 

The strength of communism has always been its leaders’ 
determination, their adherence to a plan, their dedication and 
their utter ruthlessness and willingness to follow any means 
to an end. The weakness of communism is its base falseness, 
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its inability to deliver the goods, and its effort to change 
human nature, which will not work. 

Our weakness has been a general belief, still existing in 
places, that somehow we can live with communism; our love 
for the status quo and our refusal to come up with a better 
plan than the communisms have to offer. We have remained 
on the defensive, forever defending our way of life against 
attack and allowing the communists to distort and poison 
men’s minds into believing that theirs is the better way. 

Let me say here, however, that even where they are en- 
trenched the strongest, the Communists have not stamped 
out the spark of liberty and desire of men to live in freedom 
and independence. We have a billion silent allies behind the 
iron Curtain. 

Under the title of “Satellite Empire or Achilles Heel?” 
Robert Straucz-Hope recently said: “More than four years 
have passed since full scale revolt in Hungary and riots in 
Poland presented a massive challenge to the Soviet Union. 
The significance of these events has become blurred. We tend 
to forget that the risings in Eastern Europe attested une- 
quivocally to the potent force of suppressed opposition which 
lies latent within the Communist bloc. 

“What the critics, not only of Communism, but of all 
collectivist philosophies had always suspected, but were never 
able to prove conclusively, was suddenly revealed as a demon- 
strable truth; there is no such thing as collective freedom, 
and the vaunted freedom of ‘popular democracy’ are shams. 
The urge to individual freedom burst to the surface in the 
Hungarian uprising.” 

The Communists have made a mighty effort to change 
human nature, but it has failed. And so the first great defeat 
of the Communists anywhere may be the last battle of this 
war, for Communism is not geared to defeat. The present slaves 
and prisoners of this system will become the shock troops 
against it, and our allies. The Reds know this; they know 
the world will not live half free and half slave; they seek total 
enslavement now before the tide turns. 

So-called Soviet “strength” is a gigantic fraud; the weak- 
nesses of their system are obvious 

We have nothing to fear in an ideological war since truth is 
on our side, and we have tremendous resources, means, friends, 
allies. We can also rely on the built-in quality of every human 
being on earth—the desire to be independent, free, to live 
in dignity and well being, and to feel his children can do 
better. 

If democracy and so-called free enterprise has the right to 
survive, it also has a stern ducy. And that duty is also to 
attack the real enemy which is disease, poverty, the armament 
burden, landlessness and illiteracy in the world. If we could 
shake off the threat of war, there is enough money going isto 
armament just on our side, to save the world, and bring a 
measure of prosperity to all peoples. 

We cannot defeat communism unless we can come up with 
some plans of our own for the conditions that prevail in 
far too much of the world. We should not think that we can 
lick the reds and restore the status quo; if that be our goal, 
we are not going to realize it. 

But we have proven many times that we are the most 
humanitarian people on earth or who ever lived. We should 
not shrink from such a program because our compassion, our 
concern and our great heart in time of need has been demon- 
strated in every sector of the world. Some people think we 
cannot afford to be generous and considerate; but I say that we 
cannot afford not to be. The alternative will cost ten times 
more, and conditions will worsen with the years in the dark 
stretches of the earth. Our lofty plateau of prosperity can 
disappear 


We feel we are altruistic, generous and peaceable people 
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Yet a report .<'eased recently by the National Planning As- 
sociation state. chat this image of America has become blurred 
throughout the world partly because of intensive and mis- 
leading Communist propaganda partly because of our own 
inadequate response and, in some measure, because of our 
own behavior. 

This is another way of saying that we are not properly using 
the greatest weapons of all and the only ones we need to wipe 
out communism. These are our genius and prosperity, and 
truth and courage. When Khrushchev boasts that our children 
will live under Communism, that he will bury us and that his 
system will win, not ours, let’s throw these infamous propa- 
gandistic lies back into his face. 

How do we do this? This is the great question before our 
people today and the question I hear every time I make a 
speech. People come to the rostrum by the dozen to say, 
“What can I do? I want to help.” 

I believe that within the past year our people have begun 
to understand more of Communism and its danger than in 
the previous 42 years of its existence. And I believe that 
today the American people are ready for action, that they are 
ahead of Washington in wanting to get something done, and 
that the little fears of the past are burning out. 

I suspect that our forcible redemption of Cuba for the 
Cubans would be met with an uproarious response from the 
American people, and from the Latin American people as 
well. Some might publicly deplore direct intervention there 
against the Communists, but they would privately applaud 
our actions. The Cuban tractor deal should have opened the 
eyes of every person in the world to the utter cynicism and 
revolting character of Castro and his reds. 

But let me get back here to a plan for action. Let's wake up 
Washington to what this country really wants, and is willing 
to undertake; and that is the counter offensive against Com- 
munism. Let’s stop talking and go into action; discussions 
only waste time with Communists who have no intention of 
reaching agreements, only killing time. 

Let us show the world that we are not weak and indecisive 
and luxury loving to the point that we are decadent. More 
than a half century ago Theodore Roosevelt said that “the 
things that will destroy America are prosperity at any price, 
peace at any price, safety first instead of duty first, the love 
of soft living, and the get rich theory of life.” 

These were prophetic words, indeed, and the reds believe 
that we are in this stage. Maybe we were close to it a few 
years ago. But I don’t think we are now. I think the tide has 
turned; I think that Khrushchev has inadvertently and quite 
unmeaningly become a sort of latter day Paul Revere. By his 
excesses, his boasts and threats, and his successes, he has 
managed to wake up America. I pray that this is so. 

Let’s counterattack Communism. It has practiced subversion 
for two generations; let us practice some subversion. Let us 
tell the world the truth about Communism; let us read the 
awful indictment against the system they espouse. As people, 
we have little to say about the military decisions that have 
to be made, but let’s consider all other decisions. 

President Kennedy last January said that “We shall pay 
any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend, oppose any foe to assure survival and success of liberty.” 
That was the day that I suspect he had 99 per cent of the 
American people standing shoulder to shoulder with him, 
backing this sentiment. Has the administration backed up this 
lofty declaration? Some doubt that he has, and think that this 
has been a disastrous mistake which is alienating good friends 
all over the world. Let’s say so in ringing language to our 
representatives in Washington; let them know that we are 
unhappy with Cuba, and with Laos and with the constant 
threat and bluff and success of the Communists. The world 
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wants a strong decisive America, and not a weak, vacillatory 
one. 

People have more strength than they realize, when once 
aroused. As citizens we have it in our power to win friends 
all over the world through the countless programs now in 
being, and others planned. I refer to such programs as the 
People-to-People Program started by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in 1956, which is capable of winning hundreds of millions 
of friends if we will back it through our resources and energy. 
Let us organize a society for the advancement of freedom 
everywhere, a worthy slogan. 

To start with, we might launch a program to wake up all 
Americans, a plan to study the enemy and pass along these 
facts. Let's call this a Tell-Ten plan, a plan for Americans to 
understand communism and its dangers, and then relay this 
information along to ten others, with the request that they 
do likewise 

There is enough money wasted thoughtlessly and carelessly 
in these United States every day to save vast areas of the 
world; let's put this money to work. A friend back from India 
told me recently that a thousand dedicated and well trained 
civilians from the United States in India today, teaching 
Indians, could save India from Communism. 

That would cost only a few million dollars a year, and this 
amount could be raised in a single Sunday in the churches of 
this country, if every church and every creed and everybody 
understood the need and joined in the effort. 

The people of our country are crying for leadership in 
this fight, and there are people who know what to do. We 
have not yet had sufficient leadership, though, in political 
circles; let's mobilize it on the business level. Let us harness 
the tremendous resources of labor unions, and women’s clubs 
in this country, of the youth movements, of the retired and 
senior citizens aching to be of usefulness again, of the business 
men’s clubs, the servicemen overseas with much time on their 
hands, the ex-servicemen, and of a hundred other groups 
you can think of, to this counterattack through cultivating 
and helping other people of the world. If you put your minds 
together you can think of dozens of things which private 
citizens can do in this fight. 
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This is not day-dreaming. President Eisenhower said in 1956 
that “There are many ways by which private citizens can 
work across national boundaries to strengthen the bonds of 
understanding and mutual respect which are the sinews of 
peace. In so doing they help in the furtherance of their 
country’s policies.” 

Food is a weapon. We have it in our power to mobilize 
food to capture and hold more hopeless people than the Com- 
munists can ever win with their glittering promises. 

The United States has never lost a conflict or war to which 
it has put its mind and its resources. We are good, well 
meaning, God-fearing people, but we have to prove this to 
the world in the face of the Communist attack. I believe that 
we are aroused and ready to fight back. I am not talking about 
military action, which I think is remote. More than forty 
years ago Lenin said it would not be necessary to have an 
American war, since the bolsheviks would force the Americans 
to spend themselves into bankruptcy. The communists still 
believe they can win without nuclear warfare, although they 
promote so-called small or colonial wars of liberation. 

Last week my. good friend James G. Stahlman, publisher 
of the Nashville Banner, and a really great American patriot, 
sent me a copy of his editorial page, and I was not surprised 
to note that the cartoon and every editorial and article on 
the whole page dealt with communism in one form or another, 
reflecting our growing awareness of this problem. 

One editorial, incidentally, was entitled “Pluperfect Jack- 
assery,” which is pure Stahlmanese, and dealt with the stinking 
Castro tractor deal. It said “You don’t deal with a snake or a 
skunk by arguing with it, appealing to its sensibilities or 
bearing gifts. The only argument it understands, once the 
issue is joined, is strength in enforcement of the right it has 
contemptuously trespassed.” I suspect most Americans feel 
just like that. 

Life Magazine the other day editorialized thus: “Once to 
every man and nation comes the moment to decide. To some 
men and nations it comes twice in a generation—or three times 
or four. It has come again for the American Republic.” I 
think we should add to this that it has come also for the 
American people. I think we have alrealy decided. Now we 
want to act. I thank you. 
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Y LORDS, not even the studied care which the Noble 

Lord, Lord Henderson, employed in his review of 

world affairs, nor the measured language which he 

used when he described current events, nor the wider tour 

round the world which was made by the Noble Lord, Lord 

Rea, could conceal from your Lordships that we are living in 

a situation which can be described only as one of international 
anarchy. 

When the speeches of the Noble Lord, Lord Henderson, 
and myself are added up tomorrow, they will be found to 
contain a catalog of violence, of threats, of coups d'etat, of 
incitement to rebellion, of the use of force, from which few 
areas of the world are exempt: and these incidents, breaking 
out like a disease across the face of the world, are making a 
mockery of the claim of twentieth century man to have devised 
an international code of conduct which could be called the 
code of the good neighbor. The Congo, Cuba, Korea, Kuwait, 


Angola, Algiers, South Vietnam—all these areas are involved 
in conflicts of one kind and another which entangles others 
outside their own borders. And, as the Noble Lord, Lord 
Henderson, has reminded us, one false step over Berlin could 
easily plunge the continent of Europe into war. My Lords, 
part of this turbulance is explicable. Many new nations have 
emerged into independence before they had been properly 
prepared—at any rate, before they had found their inter- 
national legs—and we therefore could expect outbreaks of 
nationalism, and even racialism, before countries had learnt 
the responsibilities which go with independence and with 
power. But far the largest share of the responsibility for the 
breakdown in law and order which is evident all over the 
world today must be laid at the door of international Com- 
munism. 

My Lords, it was the deliberate finding of the Conference 
of World Communist Parties in Moscow in November that 
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civil strife, wherever it occurred, should be exploited in the 
interests of the final victory of the Communist Party. If that 
is not a direct incitement to discord and riot, I do not know 
what is. That is bad; but even so, my Lords, local disputes, 
however violent, could be settled if the conciliation machinery 
of the United Nations was allowed to operate according to 
the spirit of the Charter. But in order to make chaos doubly 
sure, the Communist parties decided, simultaneously with 
their resolution about the exploitation of civil strife, on the 
all-pervading use of the veto, transferring it from the Security 
Council in the United Nations right through the whole 
structure of the United Nations itself, and indeed associating 
it with any bodies connected with the United Nations. 

In such a world, My Lords, as the Noble Lord, Lord Rea, 
has pointed out to us, Britain has to try to steer a true course, 
to find a principle of international conduct and to apply it 
consistently. If | may respond to him, I think I would name 
the principle thus: that we should use the influence of our 
country everywhere to maintain international law and order. 
Because upon law and order depend political stability, and 
upon political stability in the world depends, ultimately, the 
peace. It has been—and, indeed, it is—our philosophy and 
our practice to try in our own country, and in the territories 
for which we are responsible, to maintain law and order as 
the basis of political stability. It is our belief that there is no 
other way in which civilized nations can live together unless 
it be by observing the sanctity of treaties and agreements 
freely made. Then, again, if I may name another principle in 
response to Lor? Rea, I think it would be this; that we have 
never insisted on the status quo—never in our own country, 
which has been throughout all its history one of a peaceful 
change; nor in our colonies; nor in our Commonwealth 
partnership. But if there is to be change, then it must be 
change by consent. So when the noble leader of the Liberal 
Party in this House asks me on what principle we operate, 
that is my answer: that the weight of this country should be 
thrown behind the maintenance of law and order in inter- 
national affairs. 





KUWAIT 

My Lords, the sequence of values—law and order, the 
sanctity of agreements and change by consent—has proved 
of good value to ourselves, and I think experience tells us 
that ic has a much wider validity. It was that code of conduct 
which brought us to act only a few weeks ago, when Kuwait 
was threatened with what I can only describe as an attempt 
at snatch and grab. The propagandists are already questioning 
our action, and so I should like to remind the House, if | 
may, of the sequence and order of events. On June 19 Britain 
signed an agreement with the ruler to take account of the 
Kuwait Government's sole responsibility for the affairs of 
their country. Kuwait's independence had already been recog- 
nized by a number of countries including Iraq and this Agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom confirmed the independence 
beyond doubt. Under that Agreement we had told the Ruler 
that if he asked for assistance in the case of danger then we 
would come to his help. My Lords, a week later on June 25, 
the Prime Minister of Iraq declared Kuwait to be part of 
the province of Basra in Iraq. He said the Ruler of Kuwait 
was the Iraqi Governor, and that he would be punished if 
he misbehaved. Iraq had enough troops already within reach 
of the Kuwait frontier to overrun it without reinforcement, 
but information reached Kuwait that those troops were in 
fact reinforced by a tank regiment which was moved near 
the locality of the frontier. Language and action could scarcely 
have been. plainer, and the Ruler of Kuwait, if he was to 
save his city without a bloody battle in the streets, and to 
prevent war, was almost bound to ask for our assistance, 
which he did. 
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My Lords, the rest of the story is familiar to the House. 
I would say only this: that, having undertaken the obligation, 
and having received the request, Her Majesty's Government 
had to act with speed and decision—and both were done. 
In the event, my Lords, in this matter of dispute in an area 
which, as the Noble Lord, Lord Rea, has said, is traditionally 
inflammable, not one drop of blood was shed, and the inde- 
pendence of Kuwait was secured. I would associate myself 
with what the Noble Lord has said about the performance of 
the Services. So often they get the “raps” that it is right 
that they should be commended when, as in this case, they 
really have done a magnificent job. 

My Lords, I said that the propagandists were busy. When I 
see the accounts of our motives in going to Kuwait, I marvel 
at the imagination and really boggle at the malice, because 
they are the only words by which I can describe such dis- 
tortions as this when it is said that the reaffirmation of the 
independence of Kuwait is an act of imperialism. It is said 
that we went to Kuwait in order to ensure our oil supply. 
Since when has it become a crime to see that the food and 
raw materials on which the world’s population depends can 
be freely transported around the world without payment of 
ransom to the highwayman? The future is difficult to focus, 
as far as Kuwait and also the protection of the ruler’s 
security is concerned, because there are a number of questions 
which I cannot answer to the House today. I cannot say 
whether the Arab League is going to elect Kuwait a member. 
I cannot say, if the membership of Kuwait comes before the 
Security Council again, whether Russia will veto it or not. 
All I would say in response to the Noble Lord, Lord Hender- 
son’s questions is this, that none is keener than the United 
Kingdom to find solid international guarantees upon which 
the Ruler can really rely for his security. When he is confident 
that he is secure and that the threat is over, then the United 
Kingdom can withdraw. 


THE CONGO 

My Lords, it was our desire for law and order and political 
stability which led us consistently to support the United 
Nations in the Congo. After months of indescribable con- 
fusion, there is some improvement to report. The relationship 
between the Leopoldville Government and the United Nations 
is better. There is a closer working arrangement between the 
United Nations’ force and the Congolese army and, in fact, 
training schemes are going to be devised which will improve 
the quality and the responsibility of the Congolese forces. 
But the central problem still remains, and it is one which only 
the Congolese can settle for themselves. What is lacking is 
a government of national unity. There is, therefore, a need— 
and I have said this before in this House—for the provincial 
leaders to come together and to agree upon a political structure 
which will result in a united Congo. 

My Lords, month after month we have had to watch this 
process, and by our western standards it is exasperatingly 
slow. But it is being done by Africans, and Africans have to 
take their own time, and therefore we must exercise patience. 
There is chance for a settlement and a chance of co-operation 
between the different factions. But just at this moment when 
it seemed that parliament might be recalled, when it seemed 
that the different provincial leaders might come together and 
arrange a political settlement for themselves, a mission has 
been flown in from Moscow to Stanleyville. This is horribly 
reminiscent of the opportunism of Russia eighteen months ago 
when the strike in the Congo started and of the carelessness 
which Russia showed at this tithe for the true welfare of the 
Africans, which is, above all, to avoid the ideological war 
being imported into the countries of Africa. Russia will carry 
the heaviest responsibility if at this time when success and 
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co-operation seem possible they intervene in order to set the 
different factions of the Congo once more at enmity with each 
other. 

LAOS 

My Lords, if I may go from Africa to Asia, and to the 
Laotian situation, which Lord Henderson again mentioned, 
Britain's sole interest is to assist a settlement which will 
enable Laos to be genuinely neutral, and which will prevent 
any attempt by outside powers to intervene in their internal 
affairs. My Lords, it is the same principle, if I may respect- 
fully say so to Lord Rea, that I mentioned earlier. Our sole 
interest is to see law and order and political stability in this 
country without interference from outside. Again, there is 
some progress to record. First of all, there is a cease fire. 
Secondly, the International Control Commission is back in 
Laos, although I must report to the House that it is hampered 
in its activities because the Pathet Lao are preventing its 
going into their territory except at their own request. But 
there is also a conference in being at Geneva, and although 
it appears that there is deadlock, there are certain indications 
that I can give to your Lordships that an agreement might be 
possible. First of all, delegations have declared that, if there 
is a declaration by Laos that it wishes to be neutral, that will 
be respected by every member of the conference. Secondly, 
I believe it will be possible, if there is a declaration by the 
Laotians that all the forces they need are forces for internal 
security, that that too would be respected by the members 
of the conference. But, my Lords, this raises the question 
whether declarations are enough, and in the present situation 
it is clear that they are not. Because it is uncertain, unless there 
is some independent supervision, whether outside nations will 
respect the independence of Laos and whether they would 
observe the ceiling on armaments which might be agreed. 
Therefore, the essence of the matter is this: the freedom of 
the International Control Commission, first of all, to investi- 
gate incidents, and secondly, to report them, probably to the 
co-chairman of the conference 

I am bound to say, looking at the present, that the Com- 
munist forces have been uncooperative. The Government side 
in Laos was given complete cooperation and is willing to 
have complete inspection everywhere. That cannot be said 
of the Pathet Lao. But, nevertheless, there is a cease-fire, and, 
broadly, the International Control Commission reports that 
the cease-fire holds. 

Looking ahead to the future role of the International 
Control Commission, no one wants to see it invested with 
such powers that it can over-rule and infringe the sovereignty 
of an independent neutral Laos—of course not. It must co- 
operate with the Government of Laos because the whole 
point is to help it to be neutral and unaligned. But, neverthe- 
less, after confidence has been so badly shaken, as it has been 
over these last few months, declarations of intent are not 
enough. Agreement must be seen to be kept and Laos must 
be seen to be genuinely neutral; hence the importance of the 
role of the International Control Commission. I very much 
hope that, after more consideration, the ‘Russians and the 
Chinese will agree to give the International Control Commis- 
sion, not excessive powers—no one wants that—but adequate 
powers, to convince the world that Laos can be genuinely 
neutral. 

As in the Congo, so in that country, what is really lacking 
is a national government. The three princes have had one 
meeting and they will shortly have another, and it will make 
a great difference to the chances of success in the Geneva 
Conference if they are able to appear at Geneva as one dele- 
gation representing their country and its need. So I have 
always felt that this might be one area in which we could 
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come to an agreement with the Russians, because I would 
have thought it is here that Russia’s national interest and our 


national interest and the interest of the West coincided. And 
sO we must persevere in these negotiations. 


NUCLEAR TEST CONFERENCE 

The Noble Lord, Lord Henderson, mentioned another con- 
ference, at present sitting in Geneva—indeed, it has been 
sitting there for some time—that is, the conference dealing 
with the abolition of nuclear tests. Again I have felt that this 
is an area in which we must persevere to the limit to come 
to an agreement with Russia, because surely it is one where 
the national interest of Russia and the interests of the West 
should coincide. It cannot be in Russia’s interests to see the 
spread of nuclear weapons, least of all to Germany on one 
side and to China on the other. But negotiations, as the Noble 
Lord, Lord Henderson, indicated, have not foundered on 
substance. 

The West came to Geneva with a number of very im- 
portant concessions to the Russian point of view, and already 
the differences were very narrow—concessions on a mora- 
torium and on [the} number of on-sight inspections, con- 
cessions which we thought would meet the Russian’s point of 
view, but they were never considered, and instead two demands 
were made, that unless the Russian version of a settlement 
was accepted in its entirety, the question of nuclear tests 
should be absorbed into that of general disarmament, and, 
secondly, that the whole control system required for the 
abolition of nuclear tests should be subject to the Troéka, 
the new Communist doctrine where every member would 
have the right of veto. And I would emphasize to your Lord- 
ships that this veto would not only operate in the political 
machinery which was set up to govern any nuclear test 
arrangements but, in the eyes of the Russians, it would 
operate through the whole administrative machine. This was 
a severe set-back. But that was not all. There was another set- 
back. 

DISARMAMENT 

I do not know if your Lordships read with care the aide- 
memowe sent by Mr. Khrushchev to President Kennedy on 
the matter of disarmament, but one sentence in it, reads like 
this: 

“So long as states maintain their armed forces no control 
can be free from intelligence. When the armed forces are 
abolished and armaments are destroyed, then, only, control 
will not be connected with intelligence.” 

In other words, what Mr. Khrushchev says in this aide- 
memovzre is that until armaments are completely abolished all 
inspection and control must amount to espionage and therefore 
it cannot be entertained. 

If those words are taken literally—and the Russians choose 
their words with care—and if they are not departed from, 
this means that there can be no phased disarmament at all. 
I do not know whether your Lordships can think of any other 
way in which we can disarm, but I cannot think of any other 
way, except of disarmament by stages, and disarmament by 
stages in which at any given stage no nation would have an 
advantage over another one. This is an illustration which I 
would give now. Having negotiated in one way or another 
with the Russians on these matters for a year, that after years 
of negotiation, this new doctrine of the Troéka is interposed. 
It would result in this: we may devise the best disarmament 
scheme in the world, with a most perfect scheme of inspection, 
but it would mean that anyone, even at the lowest level, on 
instructions privately given, could frustrate the whole scheme. 
I have reluctantly come to one conclusion, and that is, that in 
this matter of nuclear tests and disarmament it is at present 
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too great a wrench for the Russians to open their closed shop 
and their closed military circle to inspection, and so far this 
consideration has over-ridden the other national interest, 
which is to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. But so 
much is at stake, as both the Noble Lords who have preceded 
me have said, that we must persevere and mobilize world 
opinion in favor of a separate nuclear test treaty and staged 
disarmament. And on that I agree that the agreement which 
we achieved at the Prime Ministers Conference—and after all 
there are unlined and uncommitted nations within the Com- 
monwealth—and the document which they produced, and 
which since then has been sent to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations for distribution, is a document which 
we can use with great influence on the assembly of the United 


Nations. 
I still hope the Russians may change their minds. 


BERLIN 


Difficult and dangerous and frustrating as the situations I 
have described may have been, none are so threatening as that 
concerning Berlin. Of course the situation of the city of 
Berlin is abnormal, and abnormal it must remain so long as 
half the people of the country are prevented from saying in 
a free vote how they wish their country to be governed. The 
Noble Lord, Lord Henderson, has recalled the proposals put 
forward in 1959 for the reunification of Germany by free 
elections within a framework of European security. That 
scheme is mentioned, as Noble Lords may have noticed, in 
the American reply to the Soviet aide-memoire. That scheme 
offered self-determination, and offered the Germans the right 
to decide the shape of their country’s future. But it was 
rejected. Therefore, we are left with the abnormal situation, 
because the Russians refuse to put into practice the self- 
determination which they so assiduously press upon other 
people. 

Clearly, the two parts of Germany cannot be united by force, 
but an opportunity must be given to them at some time to 
declare their wishes for the future and that opportunity kept 
open. Meanwhile, we are faced with the assertion of Mr. 
Khrushchev that he will sign a separate peace treaty with the 
East German Government. Of course, he has the physical 
power to do so. If he wishes to uo so, this is a matter for him 
and it is his own affair so long as he realizes that the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty by Russia with East Germany—and 
this is a point which all the replies to Mr. Khrushchev em- 
phasized—cannot by itself make any legal difference to the 
right of the Allies to be in Berlin. That is not a matter which 
Mr. Khrushchev can decide. When the Noble Lord, Lord Rea, 
says: “do not let us stand on our legal rights, which may be 
wearing thin,” of course the right of occupation, a right deriv- 
ing from the assumption, with the Russians, of responsibility 
for the whole of Germany, which followed the German sur- 
render, that is not the only right. We are there in West Berlin 
for another reason, and a very good one—because the West 
Berliners want us to stay. And if Mr. Khrushchev, or anybody 
else, has an doubt about that, it can easily be proved again. 

My Lords, I think that I have responded to what the Noble 
Lord said. So far as we are concerned the position is very sim- 
ple. Although we are content with the present position in 
Berlin and do not think that there is any need for change, we 
have never insisted upon the status quo. But I repeat what I say 
in the general context of my speech only a few moments ago. 
If there is to be a change in Berlin, then it must be a change 
by consent, and a change by the agreement of the Four Powers 
upon whom the responsibility for the whole of Germany is laid. 

We have never said, and we do not say in the notes in reply 
to the Soviet aide-memoire, that we will not meet round the 
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table with the Russians and talk and negotiate. What we have 
said is that in respect of West Berlin three essentials must be 
secured: the right of West Berliners to preserve their free way 
of life—that way they have chosen; the right of the Allies to 
be present in the city so that we may guarantee the West Ger- 
mans’ freedom; and the right of unrestricted access to the city. 

Sometimes Mr. Khrushchev seems to concede these points 
and to recognize their validity. 1 noted with considerable in- 
terest a speech which he made only a few days ago to the 
military graduates. I should like to read one of the quotations 
(it is not the only one) from that speech to your Lordships. 

He said: 

“The socialist countries do not encroach upon the right of 
West Berliners freely to determine the social and eco- 
nomic order under which they want to live. Nobody is 
going to create obstacles to access to West Berlin.” 
That is much nearer the language of diplomacy and reason. But 
in another breath Mr. Khrushchev says: 
“The control of access to West Berlin must remain in the 
hands of the East German Government.” 
I will say no more about this now except that there are ex- 
changes going on and that I should like to hear more about 
what Mr. Khrushchev has in mind in this speech about guaran- 
tees and guarantors. I hope he will read the replies which we 
have sent, with great care. 

The Noble Lord, Lord Henderson, has made several sug- 
gestions as to what might be considered in the context of a 
negotiation about Germany and Berlin. 1 am not going to com- 
ment on the individual proposals that he made, for obvious 
reasons. I would only say this at this moment: that I think for 
the time being we have had enough of public speeches which 
tend to freeze the position and raise tension. In other words as 
the Noble Lord, Lord Henderson, said (and I paraphraze his 
actual language) we are in danger of becoming prisoners of 
our Own pronouncements and a rigidity growing up from 
which no one can escape and which might possibly lead us 
into war. Therefore, I should like to revert to the quiet serious 
patient techniques of diplomacy, free from the threat of force, 
or from the use of force. I would hope that if we can treat this 
Berlin issue in that way we might find a peaceful solution. 

I do not enjoy at all the kind of speech that I have had to 
make to your Lordships this afternoon: a Cook's tour of the 
trouble spots of the world and no difficulty in finding them in 
every continent in the world. I do not enjoy making speeches 
from this box as Foreign Secretary in which I have to expose 
the differences between Russia and this country and Russia and 
the West. I believe that we all want to be friends with Russia. 
Certainly our people showed in the great welcome which they 
gave to Major Gagarin how much we wish to be friends with 
the Russians if they will be friendly with us. I would go further 
and say to the Noble Lord, Lord Rea, that there is a great desire 
to deal fairly with Russia’s legitimate desires, her legitimate 
aspirations as a nation and to take account of her legitimate 
fears—and some of her fears may be very legitimate indeed. 

But it is my duty, however painful it may be to repeat what 
I have said before: that there is a duality in Russian policy of 
which this country must take note. Time and again there is a 
Russian national interest which you would think would pre- 
vail; but time and again it is overborne by the doctrine of in- 
ternational Communism. And one has to remember that even 
the most flexible of the Russian leaders cannot deviate very 
far from the Communist doctrine without risking losing his 
place in the Communist hierarchy. So I must do two things. I 
must warn the people that there is a challenge from Com- 
munism on an unparalleled scale which will be pursued quite 
relentlessly and will demand endurance from our people over 
a very long time. 
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I am not going to talk about the economic situation today 
but I remember something like a year ago making a speech in 
this House—it was my first speech as Foreign Secretary—and 
saying that our authority and influence in the world would 
depend upon the economic foundation on which it rests, and 
that the people could have the foreign policy which they de- 
sire. That is still true. 

But if I have to give that warning, at least I will give this 
assurance to the House and to the country as we part for our 
recess: that the Government will persevere in trying to find 
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areas of agreement where the Russian interests and the in- 
terests of the West coincide. 

All the way through this speech that I have made today 
there has been a refrain recurring in almost every section of it 
—namely the theme of law and order; of negotiation; of 
change by consent. I hope that when the House reassembles, 
although the outlook is not propitious today, that I shall be 
able to report some progress based upon those principles; be- 
cause upon law and order, upon the sanctity of treaties, upon 
change by consent, is the only basis on which civilized people 
can build any international harmony. 


Freedom 


THE FOUNTAINHEAD OF A BETTER LIFE 
By C. V. NEWSOM, President, New York University, New York City 


Delivered at the University of Kansas City Commencement, Kansas City, Missouri, June 4, 1961 


HEN GHANA became an independent nation, the 

happy citizens joined in a tremendous chant, midst 

fireworks and bonfires, that contained only one word: 
“free-dom, free-dom, free-dom.” 

No word in our language can fire men to a greater frenzy. 
Indeed, as we all know, nations have fought nations, slaves 
have fought masters, and men have left their homes and 
friends in their search for freedom. The word is basic in what 
is described as nationalism, in what we choose to call our 
human rights, in democracy, in philosophy, and in religion. 
The word is a symbol for a fundamental concept, so complex 
that it defies simple definition. Yet, in spite of its difficulty, 
the concept must be understood if we are to have the abundant 
life of contentment, of accomplishment, and of service that 
is a part of man’s proper and natural inheritance and if we 
are to comprehend the real meaning of man’s obligation to 
man. The concept must be comprehended in all its fullness, 
I believe, if we are to prevent the ultimate suicide of the 
human race. Many persons concur with these judgments. They 
sense, at least intuitively, that our future, the future of civiliza- 
tion, depends upon broad acceptance by the peoples of the 
world of all that is implied in the idea of freedom. In fact, 
more than ten years ago, on December 10, 1948, the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted through unanimous vote 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It was a 
declaration that held great meaning and hope to a world 
still haunted by the memory of Nazi and Fascist persecutions. 
This country, along with forty-seven other nations, resolved 
that the essential institution of peace and the ultimate and 
universal welfare of men could be accomplished only by 
proper recognition of the doctrine of human rights an¢d funda- 
mental liberties. 

But, one might ask, is there in this country a sufficient 
reservoir of understanding of the concept of freedom that 
some of it can be made available for export? Has this country 
demonstrated its comprehension of the concept to such an 
extent that it is prepared to be the teacher? We have talked 
glibly of our own Bill of Rights, adopted many decades ago, 
and during those decades we have advertised extensively the 
practice of democracy in the United States and its basis in 
human freedom. But, let’s be candid, what can an honest 
citizen of this nation report to the world? 

Man in this country, as in many countries, was placed in 
a physical and biological environment that was rich in terms 
of his needs. The soil produced sufficient food to satisfy the 
hunger of all men who chose to live here. There was adequate 


material for our homes. There were metals for our machines, 
and natural sources of energy existed in great abundance to 
make possible the operation of those machines for man’s 
comfort and convenience. Man’s fertile mind has been able 
to develop scientific principles, utilizing these vast resources 
of nature, to make possible even new materials, which have 
provided agents for the conquest of disease, which have 
given us new kinds of clothing and shelter, and which in 
turn have made available sources of energy that previously 
were hidden. Moreover, man in this nation was surrounded by 
great natural beauty; human efforts at creation to satisfy his 
aesthetic demands seem trivial when compared with the 
untarnished elegance of the everchanging displays of Nature. 

But American man, misunderstanding his freedom, has 
been a despoiler of his environment. So we have slums; vast 
forests have been destroyed; irreplaceable materials from our 
natural environment have been used once and then dumped 
into junk heaps; valuable soil has been given to the forces of 
erosion; lakes and rivers—and now the very air we breathe— 
have been polluted; significant animal and bird life has been 
destroyed forever; and the ecological balance that is essential 
in nature is so badly out of adjustment that artificial measures 
cannot possibly keep pace with the demands. Man in this 
country has not been willing to go further in his thinking 
than to observe the availability of a natural resource before 
using it or destroying it. Such thoughtless action cannot be 
accepted as a characteristic of man’s freedom; in truth, it 
represents a cruel perversion of the concept, for the despoiling 
of our environment ignores completely the needs and rights of 
future generations of men and women and children. 

Man was given creative talents in the arts and in the many 
kinds of communication. Life without extensive exercise of 
these talents would be drab indeed. In fact, human existence 
would have been much less satisfying and much less intelligible 
without the Psalms of David, the plays of Shakespeare, the 
writings of Dickens, the operas of Wagner, the music of 
Beethoven, and the paintings of Raphael. 

But these same creative talents can be debased for personal 
gain by those who would exploit the vulgar. Frequently 
persons who indulge in such obnoxious enterprises, are de- 
fended in the civil courts and in the courts of public opinion 
by men, often of good repute and intent, who raise the issue 
of censorship and who justify their client's actions by eloquent 
references to freedom of speech. Justification for the com- 
mercial production of art that is obviously obscene and of 
literature that is obviously licentious can be found only by 
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reference to the antithesis of freedom, for such activities are 
designed to curb man’s freedom. Many examples of man’s 
handiwork now available in the market place were created to 
stimulate within men a desire for the dishonorable and the 
sordid and simultaneously to depress their powers of moral 
judgment. A person unable to make such judgments is no 
longer free; he can not live as a respected member of a free 
society. 

The fallacious interpretation of freedom typified by this 
kind of illustration is so common in our civilization that 
thinking men observe with dismay the deterioration of the 
moral fiber of our society. The feeling of discouragement and 
consternation that many persons possess is magnified by the 
fact, virtually unbelievable, that our heritage of freedom is 
slowly being eroded through the leadership of some of our 
citizens who insist, perhaps sincerely, that they act in the 
cause of freedom. 

Dr. Douglas Bush, Gurney Professor of English at Harvard 
University, writing in the January, 1959, issue of The Aélantic, 
asserts, “Although the freedom of utterance that came with 
or brought about the decay of censorship was hailed as the 
arrival of American adulthood, a frequent result has been a 
regression to adolescence.” After reviewing the deterioration 
of the modern novel because of the great attention given by 
authors to sordid themes, Dr. Bush makes the interesting 
observation, “Perhaps the best answer to all pros and cons 
would be the appearance of a new novelist big enough to 
create characters of vitality and dignity and to grasp many 
strands of life, as the older novelists commonly did and as 
Boris Pasternak has lately done; one might even entertain 
the bizarre notion of a novelist’s touching on the beauty of 
goodness.” Man is a social being; that is, he accepts life 
willingly within a series of social and political structures that 
coordinate his activities and beliefs with those of other men. 
These social and political devices, the family, the community, 
the state, the nation, must be erected upon the general ac- 
ceptance of discipline if the rights of all members of the 
group are to be respected. Yet there must be freedom. This 
does not create a dilemma for the man of honest heart and 
of moral integrity. In 1645, John Winthrop wrote, “There is 
a twofold liberty, natural and civil—. The first is common 
to man with beasts—. By this, man, as he stands in relation 
to man simply, hath liberty to do what he lists; it is a liberty 
to do evil as well as to do good.This Liberty is incompatible 
and inconsistent with authority and cannot endure the least 
restraint of the most just authority. The exercise and main- 
taining of this kind of liberty makes men grow more evil and 
in time to be worse than brute beasts:—. Such liberty is 
the great enemy of truth and peace. The other kind of 
liberty I call civil—; it may also be termed moral, in refer- 
ence to the covenant between God and man, in the moral law, 
and in the politic covenants and constitutions amongst men 
themselves. This second kind of liberty is the proper end 
and object of authority and cannot subsist without it; and it 
is a liberty to that only which is good, just, and honest.” 

In spite of such teachings, some men persist in utilizing 
their greater strength, their wealth, their cleverness, or their 
position to the decided detriment of other men. Recently I 
had occasion to upbraid a person who explained to me his 
completely legal scheme for obtaining money from those 
who are gullible. He retaliated heatedly with the question, 
“It’s a free country, ain’t it?” Many persons have commented 
on the fact that citizens of this country do not display the 
humility or demonstrate the mutual kindness that is common 
in the Soviet Union; this is indeed a sad commentary upon our 
conduct and attitudes in what we choose to call “the land of 
freedom.” 

As we all know, in the United States hundreds of thousands 
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of children are being deprived of their basic right to adequate 
education simply because of a difference in the coloring of 
their skin. And I sense the fact that new forces of prr’ ‘dice 
are now being unleashed. As always, however, some men 
defend their ill-considered position on denial of human rights 
by basing their arguments on certain so-called rights. As a 
commentator said recently, “How cockeyed can one get?” Even 
in the name of religious freedom, some men perform acts 
and express opinions that can only lead to restraint of freedom 
in the exercise of religious practice. 

Preceding every election in this country it is common to 
hear many eloquent and urgent pleas to the electorate to 
utilize the privileges of the ballot. It appears from the nature 
of some of these appeals that the success of our democracy 
is to be judged on the basis of a percentage figure. But, is 
this a fair criterion for making such a judgment? Is it not 
more important to attempt to gauge the manner in which 
voters accept responsibility for the total welfare of the coun- 
try as they mark their ballots? Recently, an outstanding 
student of politics assured me that in this mid-twentieth 
century campaigns by nominees for public office could only 
be characterized as auctions, for, as he analyzed the situation, 
the majority of men and women in this country merely award 
their votes to the highest bidder. 

The unwillingness of the American electorate to give 
serious consideration to fundamental issues that have profound 
impact upon the welfare of our society can be illustrated. 

Recently, in apparent despair, Sumner Slichter, the econo- 
mist, wrote a letter to some of his clients abroad, in which he 
said, “A striking aspect of the discussion of inflation is that 
the outspoken opponents of creeping inflation are bankers, 
prominent business executives, eminent economists, members 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the President of the United States and other well-heeled in- 
dividuals, none of whom, by any stretch of the imagination, 
can be regarded as victims of inflation. Conspicuous by its 
absence is any protest against creeping inflation by the alleged 
victims.” In commenting on the letter, Donald Rogers, the 
syndicated columnist, wrote, “Slichter based his cynicism on 
a sage and irrefutable observation—the fact that, in a democ- 
racy, you cannot get enough voters to vote against the things 
which cause inflation.” In this regard, one recalls the prophesy 
of Karl Marx that the democracies will spend themselves to 
death. 

The way in which the American people are willing to sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage by demanding vast 
sums of money from the Government for any and every type 
of enterprise represents almost inconceivable irresponsibility. 
It would appear that no thought is given to the morrow; 
concern is only for the present and our so-called lush standard 
of living. Any general concern for the plight of our children, 
their children, and their children’s children seems to be 
virtually non-existent. The attitudes and actions of our citizens 
with respect to government, although nominally permissible 
under our constitution, are not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion a part of the freedom which that famous and well-con- 
ceived document advocates. 

The bitter truth, of course, is that too many men and 
women in this country do not understand freedom; they prattle 
about it, but they possess no real comprehension of the con- 
cept. The notion of freedom, in all its complexity, can not be 
understood by the man who is naive or by the person who 
possesses only intellectual competence. The true advocate and 
interpreter of freedom must be a man of great heart; his 
motivation and guidance must come from a conscience schooled 
in the moral virtues. 

In the Book of John, Eighth chapter, it is written: 

“31 Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him, 
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If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; 
~ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
ree. 
33 They answered him, We be Abrahams seed, and were 
never in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
made free? 
34 Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. 
35 And the servant abideth not in the house for ever; 
but the Son abideth ever. 
36 If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” 

Such a passage, along with many others dear to our Judaeo- 
Christian heritage, reveals rather clearly the inherent religious 
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and moral basis of the true notion of freedom,—a concept 
increasingly essential to our future and deserving constant 
reiteration as the foundation of our civilization. History 
reveals strongly the extent to which the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition has dominated the evolution of this country’s concern 
for the welfare of man. Yet the muddled ideas that now exist 
among us pertaining to the meaning of freedom betray the 
extent to which we have deviated from that tradition. 

So today, as I extend my best wishes to the class of 1961, 
each member of which will have many opportunities to mold 
public opinion, I beseech your renewed attention to the true 
meaning of freedom,—a simple word that underlies so much 
that is dear to all of us, a concept that must be identified as 
the fountainhead of a better life. 


* 6 
New Frontiers In Race Relations 
FOR THE FAINTHEARTED LIBERTY ALWAYS HAS BEEN IN JEOPARDY 
By CARL T. ROWAN, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 


Delivered before the Catholic Interracial Council of Washington, D. C., June 24, 1961 


R. CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen; it is a real 
privilege to speak to you members and guests of 
the Catholic Interracial Council, for I know the vital 

role that you have played in achieving better race relations 
in Washington and throughout the nation. All our lives are 
enriched because members of this and affiliated councils have 
stood up and spoken out with courage when there was timidity 
and silence all about them. 

At the same time, I come before you with some misgivings. 
It is not a pleasant thing for an American Negro—particularly 
a government official—to give a speech on race relations these 
days. To do so requires one to dip into that area of ugliness 
and darkness where man’s scientific genius has produced so 
little light—so little that we can boast about either as in- 
dividuals or as nations. 

You have heard it said that our progress in human relations 
has not kept pace with progress in the sciences. One sees 
the painful truth of this when he notes that Commander Alan 
Shepard can rocket into space to the cheers of a whole nation, 
but a handful of Negro and white students cannot take a bus 
ride to Montgomery, Alabama without provoking bloody 
violence and plunging our nation into angry debate. 

As I watch the nation attempt to dispose of this troublesome 
matter of the “Freedom Riders,” I cannot help but think what 
woeful progress we have made in exploring those outer reaches 
of the human mind—how little we have learned about the 
sources of the fear and ignorance that produce the kind of 
mass racial sickness—and that is what it is, emotional sickness 
—that we have seen manifest in recent weeks. 

I recall that the great Greek philosopher, Aristotle, made 
two declarations that tell us a lot about our growth as creatures 
of reason. We take pride in our atom-smashers and space 
vehicles, but a look at what happened to Aristotle’s declara- 
tions suggests that we are not so much in control of reason 
as we like to believe. 

Aristotle's first declaration came as he held two stones, one 
large, one small. He asserted that one could deduce by the 
simplest logic that, dropped from a great height, the larger and 
heavier stone would fall at a greater speed than the smaller 
and lighter one. 

But in time a young Italian named Galileo could drop two 
stones, some say from the top of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 


and show that gravity does not discriminate between big rocks 
and little ones—that they fall at the same speed and with the 
same rate of acceleration. 

Aristotle’s second declaration was in this more troublesome 
area of human relations. His Greek pride led him to refer to 
the Chinese as Barbarians, to assert that some men were “born 
to rule, others to be ruled” and to ridicule the people to 
Greece's north as being “without capacity to govern others.” 

We note with some irony that the northerners he ridiculed 
later were to govern an empire on which the sun never set 
(these northerners were the people of Britain) and that the 
Chinese, before and since Aristotle, have done civilization 
proud. 

But 2,283 years after Aristotle’s passing, his arrogant asser- 
tion that some are “born to rule, others to be ruled” is very 
much alive. Racial chauvinism and meanness still plague 
men and nations and heap needless misery upon humanity. 

Where is the Galileo of human relations who can convince 
mankind of the foolishness and the futility of these pretenses 
of racial superiority and racial inferiority? Where is the 
scientist who can put the Golden Rule into orbit? 

You have heard a lot about “the New Frontier” in recent 
months. I should like to suggest that there are also “new 
frontiers” of race relations. They are, like the old physical 
frontiers of our country, full of hardship and struggle and 
conflict and even bloodshed. But like the old frontiers, we 
cannot wish them away. Only through courage, hard work and 
wisdom can we cut away the underbrush of fear and hatred 
and transform this wilderness of the human mind and spirit 
into new outposts of civilization and brotherhood. 

Obviously, then, these new frontiers of race relations are no 
place for namby-pambys. So I don’t intend to give a namby- 
pamby speech today. I want to talk about the “Freedom 
Riders,” the mob violence that has greeted them, and what it 
all means to you and me and the future of our children. 

Let me begin by saying that mob violence is for me a 
disturbing thing, for it represents man in his most bestial 
posture—farthest from the image of God. 

It has been truly said that a mob has many heads but no 
brains. 

But I must say in all honesty that when I view these 
episodes of violence against and legalized oppression of the 
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“Freedom Riders,” and weigh them against the challenges 
before our country today, I am not nearly so disturbed by 
the mobsters and hoodlums who act out of ignorance and time- 
nurtured fears as I am by the nonsense being spread by 
people who ought to know better. 

First, it bothers me that there still exists in this nation a 
strange psychology that permits some Americans to label as 
a culprit that individual who deliberately goes out to test 
rights supposedly guaranteed him under our Constitution. I 
fear that this is a reflection of the softness that has over- 
whelmed our society and produced so many Americans who 
hate “trouble” more than they hate injustice. 

These Americans may show mild compassion for the in- 
dividual who falls accidental victim to bigotry, but deep 
in their timid hearts they hold contempt for the individual 
who catches a bus with the deliberate intention of determining 
whether our Constitution means what the Supreme Court 
says it means. This latter individual raises problems and 
issues and challenges that the soft American would rather not 
face. 

There is another group of Americans who justify their 
softness (and sometimes the bigotry that they forced “under- 
ground” because bigotry isn’t as popular in America as it used 
to be) with highfalutin’ editorials and rationalizations in 
which they talk about the “extremists on both sides.” 

The New Yorker Magazine commented on these mental 
gymnastics recently when it said: 

“One does not, after all, speak of the North Pole and 
the equator as being ‘poles apart.’ It strikes us as equally 
absurd to try to make an antithesis of the howling crowds 
of armed hoodlums and those Negroes who, defended 
by nothing but their gallantry, are quietly pressing for 
an active acknowledgment of the rights that already are 
guaranteed them on parchment. It is not as though the 
Freedom Riders were struggling for the freedom to 
burn buses themselves, or to shoot white ministers. 
Conceivably, it is in the national interest to persuade 
Negro leaders to set a slower pace, but the argument 
is one that does not permit of taking a high moral tone. 
One can hardly, with justice, inform a Negro that he 
has a duty as a citizen to refrain from sharing in the 
rights of citizenship. We can imagine asking it, under 
special circumstances, but only as the immense favor that 
it would be, rather than as the obligation that it decidedly 
is not 

I might say here that there is nothing complicated about 
how to stop “Freedom Rides.” Give freedom and you destroy 
the reason to ride. 

The third bit of nonsense—and an extremely dangerous 
nonsense it is—finds as its chief purveyor none other than 
former President Truman. In his usually brash tones, he has 
referred to those ministers, students and others who are chal- 
lenging racial segregation in airports and railway stations as 
“meddlers.” 

Let me make it clear that I have the highest regard for Mr. 
Truman's actions as President. I think that on many occasions 
he showed great courage, and not infrequently in the field of 
civil rights. So I am doubly saddened that he, most of all, 
should help to create the impression that bigotry and racial 
injustice in Jackson, Mississippi, is mot the business of a 
citizen of Washington, or New York or Minneapolis. 

Last May 29, referring to this problem of segregation in 
travel, Secretary of State Dean Rusk wrote Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy: “. . . The efforts of the United States 
Government in international affairs to build the kind of world 
we want to live in—with peace, prosperity, and justice for 
all—cannot be divorced from our ability to achieve those same 
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purposes for ali the people of our own country. The principles 
of racial equality and non-discrimination are imperatives of 
the American society with its many racial strains. In the degree 
to which we ourselves practice those principles our voice will 
carry conviction in seeking national goals in the conduct of our 
foreign relations. Failures and shortcomings in conduct at 
home do indeed create embarrassment and difficulty in foreign 
relations.” 

Mr. Rusk did not say that bus terminal segregation in 
Alabama jeopardized the future and the freedom only of 
the citizens of Alabama, nor merely the citizens of Mississippi; 
his letter clearly indicates that these actions place in grave 
danger the institutions of freedom that we all cherish and are 
striving almost desperately today to preserve. How then can 
Mr. Truman or anyone else suggest that you and I should be 
complacent when police dogs are unleashed on innocent 
peoples in Mississippi or when people whose only goal is to 
see the noble principles of our Constitution fulfilled are 
hauled to jail on the insulting pretext that their activities 
constitute a disturbance to the peace. 

There is no peace, and there never has been peace, in the 
presence of racial tyranny. 

I do not want to heap verbal abuse upon Mr. Truman. So I 
shall simply wish that ex-Presidents might retain the wise 
advisers of their tenure in office—or that newspapermen would 
give them the special courtesy of retirement and of growing 
old without questions that incite unthoughtful replies. This 
charitable attitude, if indeed you call it that, is inspired by 
my knowledge that a great many other Ainericans, no small 
number of them of liberal persuasion, are inclined to view 
these Freedom Riders as “meddlers.” 

May I simply point out that-we are about to send to Africa, 
Asia and Latin America a corps of youngsters full of idealism, 
dedicated to justice, and eager to achieve a lasting peace. Is 
that youngster whose idealism carries him to far away 
Tanganyika any less a meddler than the youngster whose 
idealism carries him to Tallahassee, Florida? 

Let me say without reservation that I welcome these Free- 
dom Riders, and not primarily because they are helping to 
uproot a system that I have found personally despicable 
because throughout a lifetime I, too, have felt the barbs and the 
acid stings of the humiliation that is built into that system. 
I salute the Freedom Riders because in my opinion they 
represent a zeal, a courage, a sense of purpose that must be 
embraced by vast millions of other Americans if we are to 
win this struggle against Communist tyranny that occupies 
the concern and the brain power of so much of America today. 

will be these Freedom Riders, and Americans like them, 
wiute than all the speeches and communiques that we can 
pour out of the State Department and the U. S. Information 
Agency, that will change the image that so much of the world 
has of the United States. 

I was in Asia recently, and it was an educating experience. 
But nothing happened on this trip to make me forget earlier 
visits during which I came to understand the extent to which 
our cause if burdened by the widespread belief that we are 
a people too rich and self-centered to really stand for the things 
for which the great mass of humanity is struggling today. 
Upon returning home from Asia in 1955 I put these words 
into print. I hope that those of you who read them in “The 
Pitiful and the Proud” will excuse the repetition, but I can 
tell from the royalty reports that I shall not offend too many 
people. 

“The sad and obvious truth is that I had found 
democracy on the defensive whenever confronted with 
the two most explosive ingredients in the Asian revolution 
—anti-colonialism and anti-racism. To understand what 
these forces mean, I now knew, the American would 
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have to put himself in the place of an Asian—hungry, 
the victim of disease, holding less than the hope of even 
two score years of life, long the victim of exploitation, 
holding no great hope that his children will escape 
the omnipresent burdens of illness and ignorance, a frus- 
trated man with a brown or black skin in a world where 
the best things in life long have been, and are, possessed 
by men with white skins. In his place, the chances are 
good that that American would look with eager welcome 
upon anything daring, exciting, revolutionary. 

“Yes, that was what I had seen in Asia. People who 
seemed to have not the slightest knowledge of com- 
munism—what it is, what it stands for, what it does to 
a people and a nation—were unable to slam the door 
in its face because communism came wearing that cloak 
of change; communism was promising what the Asian 
yearns for; communism was daring in that it defied 
authority (so long as it was not Communist authority ) 
and it pledged to help the long-weary Asian ‘throw the 
foreign devils out’; communism was exciting because it 
gave starry-eyed youth and disgruntled old-timers some- 
thing to which to belong.” ; 

It is one thing for me to write a speech in which I cite 
Jefferson and Paine and Paul Revere as evidence of the 
American belief in revolution; it is a far more effective thing 
for a group of youngsters to risk brickbats and mob violence 
in Alabama to say to the world that this generation of Ameti- 
cans also believes in change. These “Freedom Riders” are 
showing the world that Americans of our day can say as 
wisely as did Jefferson: 

“We are not to expect to be translated from despotism 
to liberty in a featherbed.” 

And I might point out that today’s “Freedom Riders” are 
not nearly so provocative as was Jefferson when he asserted 
that “The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time 
with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure.” 

We are troubled in the field of race relations because so 
many people, in government and out, motivated by the most 
honorable intentions imaginable, persist in entertaining the 
notion that we can have our cake and eat it too. They think 
they can smile at a Nigerian and scowl at an Alabaman and 
their split personality will go unnoticed. 

These people know that of the nearly 100 diplomatic 
missions now accredited to Washington, more than half have 
representatives of Asian or African background. So incidents 
of discrimination at airports and restaurants and other public 
places have become a matter of real concern on the part not 
only of Secretary of State Rusk but of normally intelligent 
Americans who are concerned about the kind of world in 
which their children are going to live. I have noted with some 
surprise that public officials who constantly proclaim their 
belief in the segregation of the American Negro now are 
expressing their desire to take actions and adopt policies that 
will rule out incidents that might antagonize foreign diplomats. 

One state official recently suggested that the solution might 
be to give Asian and African diplomats special. identification 
tags so as to exempt them from normal customs of segregation. 

Thank heaven that this kind of concern, which has got to 
be either naive or phony, is not typical of our national leader- 
ship. I choose to believe that Secretary of State Rusk spoke 
for the vast majority of Americans when he told the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors: “Let me say, with a Georgia 
accent, that we cannot solve this problem if it requires a 
diplomatic passport to claim the normal rights of an American 
Citizen.” 

I attended the dinner at which he made this remark and 
I noted that there was fervent applause from newspaper 
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editors from Louisiana, Texas and other states of the deep 
south. 

Whatever may have been the circumscribing factors in their 
upbringing, these editors realized that no Asian or African or 
Latin American is going to trust the American who lavishes 
hospitality upon a Ghanian but who offers only hostility and 
a place at the second table to black men who have sweated 
and fought and died for this, the land of their birth. 

But I need not use words of passion to put this point 
across. Let me tell you a little story. On a recent boat trip 
down the Potomac with some of my colleagues in government 
and a distinguished Asian visitor, I was told this story about 
the efforts of one of our Asian Ambassadors to get a driver's 
license. He got the license without difficulty, only to note that 
on it, under the designation for “race,” he was listed as 
“white.” He called the office at which he had applied and 
asked the young lady what this designation meant. 

“Well, er, uh,” said the flustered young lady, “I guess it 
means that we classify you as ‘white.’” 

“Well, have you seen me, young lady?” snapped the Am- 
bassador. “I am as black as the ace of spades.” 

So this Asian gentleman mailed the driver's license back. 
Why? Partly because he resented having to designate racial 
background on his driver's license, but even more because he 
didn’t like a classification as “white” that he felt to be a bit 
of condescension offered in an effort to cover up practices and 
policies to which Americans were sure he would object. 

Now perhaps you think that I have been hard on my 
country today, that I have not talked much like the State 
Department official whose job it is to convince the nation and 
the world that America is utopia for all those who crave for 
freedom. I have been deliberately tough for two important 
reasons: 

1. The challenge before the nation demands far more 
toughness than this generation of Americans ever has had 
to muster. We need today, more than ever before in our 
history, to know and understand the things in which we believe 
both as a nation and as individuals. 

In the lobby at the State Department building, in letters 
big and bold enough for all to see, is this excerpt from 
President Kennedy's State-of-the-Union Address: 

“Let it be clear that this Administration recognizes 
the value of dissent and daring, that we greet healthy 
controversy as the hallmark of healthy change. 

“Let the public service be a proud and lively career. 
And let every man and woman who works in any area of 
our national Government, in any branch, at any level, 
be able to say with pride and with honor in future years: 

“I served the United States Government in that hour 
of our nation’s need.” 

If I did not believe that he meant those words, I would not 
be speaking before you today, because I would not be living 
in Washington or working for the United States Government. 

2. I have spoken with complete candor because I think 
Asians and Africans and Latin Americans and all who are 
struggling to get out from under the yoke of imperialism or 
dictatorship or Communist tyranny need to understand that 
we Americans do not pretend that the giory of our system is 
its perfection. We are still far from perfect, and race relations 
is not the only area in which we are still struggling to come 
closer to the lofty goals and ideals articulated in our bill of 
rights, in our Declaration of Independence, in the many other 
expressions of national purpose that have given us such high 
horizons at which to aim. 

To me, the real glory of our system is our freedom to express 
our conviction as to what is and what is not wrong in our 
society. It is the fact that an American Negro can sit down 
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with the Attorney General of the United States and, learning 
that the Attorney General disapproves, go out tomorrow and 
take another Freedom Ride. It is the fact that a government 
employee can say publicly that a former President of the 
United States erred grievously in his criticism of the Freedom 
Riders. 

You may say that this is “philosophical freedom” that means 
nothing in a world that is ruled more by emotion than logic, 
but let me assure you that there are millions of people in the 
world who understand and envy this kind of freedom. 


I shall never forget attending a dinner in Madras with a 
group of newspapermen in 1954 when one of them turned to 
me, apropos of nothing, as we sat cross-legged on the floor 
scooping up our rice dish with our fingers, and asked: “Is this 
really a white newspaper—this Minneapolis Tribune for which 
you work?” 

“Well, they have a couple of thousand white employees 
and three or four Negro workers, if that is what you mean,” 
I replied. 

“When the white reporters have parties do they invite 
you?” he continued. 

“Yes,” I said, “and I invite them to my house. And it’s been 
a pretty interesting education, for I have discovered they are 
just like the Negro friends who come to my house. Some eat 
more than others, some drink more than I had intended to 
buy, the wives are inclined to take their shoes off and there 
is always someone eager to tell a smutty joke. 

The newsmen laughed, but I read disbelief on the faces of 
a few. Then one, a religious writer, spoke up: “I can believe 
you,” he said, “for yours is a mighty funny country. I read 
where they are oppressing Negroes, and I even see at the 
Information Library that you have written a book called ‘South 
of Freedom’ in which you criticize your country and some of 
your top officials. But they wind up honoring you and asking 
you to represent your country in India.” 

I laughed and said, “Yes, mine és a very funny country 
because people, when they are free, do some mighty funny 
things.” 

I left that meeting that night knowing that this group of 
newspapermen was impressed by the fact that in America there 
remains the freedom of dissent, the freedom to criticize, the 
freedom to be a lonely Freedom Rider going against a trend 
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of complacency and of cowardice that often masquerades in 
the name of moderation. 

But you members of the Washington Catholic Interracial 
Council know as well as I that it is the lonely crusader who 
sets the pattern for tomorrow. Perhaps some of you have for- 
gotten 1951 and what a miserable place Washington was then 
for a citizen of color. 

I haven't forgotten, because I came through here on a news- 
paper survey that was to shape my journalistic career and, 
in fact, alter the course of my life. There wasn’t much of a 
complimentary nature that I could write about Washington's 
race relations in those days. The hotels, restaurants, and a host 
of other public places all operated under policies of segrega- 
tion. 

Washington is far from perfect today—in fact, I know 
no perfect cities anywhere on earth—but it is far more be- 
fitting of the term Capitol of a Great Democracy. In fact, 
any American could say today that it has become a pretty 
decent place to live, and is becoming increasingly so. 

My appeal today, then, is that those of you in the Council 
continue to lend force to those constructive forces of change 
that have made it possible for Washingtonians and the 
citizens of many other American cities to lift their heads in 
something closer to pride. 

Perhaps you can help those Americans who are so exercised 
over the Freedom Riders to understand what the Negro is 
saying today: That he will be reasonable, but he be damned 
if he will be patient. Perhaps you can help alert our country- 
men to the very sobering fact that throughout the world today 
patience has very little appeal. 

I would close with a reminder that we all must know the 
difference between being courageous and being pugnacious, 
that there is a difference between irresponsibility and showing 
a loyalty to just and honest convictions. But I would say to 
America today that if we must err let it be on the side of 
boldness; if trouble finds us, let it find us in the process of 
change; if failure befalls us, let it be because we have at- 
tempted something bigger and grander than our successes of 
the past. 

This I ask for, because those of us who are worried about 
the preservation of freedom must forever live with the 
knowledge that for the timid and the fainthearted liberty 
always has been in jeopardy. 


The Spirit Of Freedom 


THE FLAME SHALL NOT GO OUT IN AFRICA 
By ABUBAKAR TAFAWA BALEWA, Prime Minister of the Federation of Nigeria 


Delivered to the United States Congress, Washington, D. C., July 26, 1961 


R. SPEAKER, I regard it a signal honor and 
privilege to be invited to address this world-famed 
gathering not only because the United States of 

America is one of the leading nations of the world and one 
of the most powerful and advanced on earth today, but also 
because I believe that those who have struggled and worked 
to achieve independence will share with you and the great 
country which you represent a special meaning of liberty, of 
freedom from outside control, and opportunities for the ful- 
fillment of one’s national desires and cultural heritage 

Sir, this is my third visit to your great country. The first 
was in 1955 when I came to study river transport on the 
Mississippi. I was then my country’s Minister of Transport. 


My last visit was October when I came to witness the ad- 
mission of my country into the United Nations Organization. 

It is with a special sense of affinity that I have the great 
pleasure of visiting your country on the invitation of President 
Kennedy. Our affinity with the United States is twofold. We 
share with you a history of common struggle to achieve free- 
dom from anything that is oppressive to the human spirit. We 
also share with you a blood affinity with some 20 million 
of your citizens of African descent. Between our two countries 
there resides the largest concentration of peoples with African 
blood. 

Therefore, my Government and the people of Nigeria 
watch with great interest the gallant effort which your 
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Government and administration are making to remove those 
elements in your social institutions which have in the past 
caused us great anxiety. We in Nigeria do appreciate your 
difficulties in tackling this most delicate and complicated 
problem. We congratulate your Government for its courage 
in facing up to its responsibilities in this sphere, and we can 
assure you that as long as your administration continues in its 
effort it will always have our sympathy and understanding. 

My colleagues and I have been overwhelmed by the kind- 
ness which we have found on all sides and the hospitality with 
which we have been received since our arrival. We have been 
struck by the.spirit of understanding we have found in dis- 
cussing with those to whom the American people have 
entrusted the care and control of their national affairs and 
we are highly gratified that in this part of the world, far away 
from our own home, we have found friends willing to listen 
to our own point of view and to understand the purpose and 
impulses that underline our actions and our faults. 

No one who visits the United States of America will fail 
to notice the effects of a free society and of a democratic 
system of government in which the rulers are the embodiments 
of the will of the people and where the activity of those who 
rule are reviewed frankly from time to time by the entire 
population. We admire the American way of life and we 
respect the people of the United States for their love of 
freedom. 

Like you, Mr. Speaker, we in Nigeria, cherish freedom and 
individual liberty. Our policy as has always been stated is 
one of friendship with all the nations of the world. We do 
not wish to identify ourselves as a matter of routine with the 
policies of any particular country or groups of countries. We 
will continue to base our attitude to the problems of the 
world on an unflinching respect for truth and the desire to 
find out and to strive to support what is right. It is our 
determination in all our dealings within our own country 
and with the outside world that we should uphold the dignity 
of man everywhere. We shall endeavor with every means at 
our command to make certain that in our own country the 
freedom which we have attained and which we so dearly 
cherish shall extend to all who are still under the domination 
of other people. 

We know full well from our own experience that the 
preparation of a people for freedom and nationhood in the 
modern world requires some effort and sense of purpose 
among those on whom the freedom is to be conferred. We 
realize also that some planning and training are always 
necessary for the establishment of a successful independent 
state. In many cases, the governing powers of these dependent 
territories have not accepted the principle of the right of 
self-determination for these peoples. As a result, training and 
preparation are not forthcoming from them in the hope that 
the territories under them will remain in perpetual bondage. 

Sir, Nigeria is emphatically opposed to this attitude. Our 
own freedom can only have meaning to the extent we utilize 
our efforts and goodwill to achieve the same for all Africans. 
I am happy today to have the opportunity of expressing these 
views before the Congress of a country which all through 
its history has had the high reputation of being the one 
leading nation of the world which has consistently been 
opposed to the domination of one country by another. In 
Nigeria today, we are engaged in the exciting task of nation- 
building. Like many of our neighbors, we are faced with 
the problems of raising the living standards of our peoples 
and of expanding our social services. Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, I would like to say 
how very much we in Nigeria appreciate your assistance and 
the ready help we have received from the Government and 
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people of the United States. An example of this is the as- 
sistance which you have recently given to enable us to have 
a gigantic program of education based on what we now call 
the Ashby Commission Report. This educational program 
foreshadowed by the Ashby Commission Report is only a part 
of the major 5 years’ development program which my Gov- 
ernment is now engaged in formulating. In this connection, 
the U. S. Government showed its great interest by dispatching 
a team of four experts in economic planning to study how 
the plan is progressing. I am sure that your Government must 
have received by now the report of the four experts. 


Mr. Speaker, the Government and people of the United 
States have tremendous responsibilities. Responsibilities not 
only to the citizens of their own country, but to the entire 
world. Nigeria looks at the international situation with in- 
creasing anxiety. Since World War II, the great powers have 
been trying to find ways by which the peace of the world 
could be preserved. For many years now, the great nations 
have been holding series of conferences with a view to 
achieving everlasting peace for mankind. So far, Mr. Speaker, 
there has been no spectacular result. I think this is due 
largely to suspicion and distrust. I believe that such con- 
ferences by the great powers are useful, and I also believe 
that exchange of ideas between the different peoples of the 
world is good. However, it is my view also that the most 
effective way of creating understanding and removing sus- 
picion and distrust is by closer association of peoples at all 
levels, by exchange of ideas and by personal contact. The 
East must understand the West, not only at the high govern- 
ment level but also the ordinary people from the East must 
be encouraged to visit the West and see how the people 
there live in their ordinary day-to-day life. 

The people of the West, Mr. Speaker, must also be 
encouraged to visit the East to see, feel, and learn what life 
is like there. Sir, we in Nigeria think that the United States 
of America and other big nations could really preserve world 
peace without necessarily engaging in the traditional way of 
waging war. The dangers of war are so great today that all 
nations, big or small, must do everything they can to stop 
an armed conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Nigeria have faith in the United Nations, 
and it is our wish that the United Nations Organization 
should be greatly strengthened so as to make it impossible 
for any nation to ignore its authority. We think that the whole 
structure of the United Nations needs to be reexamined and 
the Security Council should be composed in such a way that 
the new independent African countries can have an effective 
voice. We believe the United Nations Organization is the 
only one sure guarantee of preserving the independent sover- 
eignty of all states that are weak. The United States of 
America working in cooperation with the other nations has 
a very important part to play in bringing this about. 

My presence in the United States of America today is a 
mark of genuine international cooperation and friendship. We 
in Nigeria fully realize that in the modern world no nation 
can shut itself out from the rest of mankind, and that mutual 
cooperation between nations for the preservation of peace and 
the development and progress of society is inevitable. While 
consolidating our long established friendships and making new 
ones we have not failed to make it apparent that for us our 
continent of Africa is a very special place. You will have 
heard, Mr. Speaker, of our recent efforts in Africa to come 
together and to examine ways by which all the various states 
in our continent can cooperate in a joint endeavor for the 
development of their resources, for the improvement of com- 
munications, and a general movement toward closer association. 
When the representatives of 20 independent African countries 
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met recently in Monrovia we tried to lay the foundations of 
what we thought would make for lasting association based 
on respect for each other's feelings and understanding of 
each other's point of view. 

We cannot underestimate the tremendous difficulties and 
the enormous task before us in Africa. We are conscious of 
the trials and the complications which we must face before 
our dreams materialize. In furtherance of this knowledge 
and determination our experts are now meeting at Dakar in 
an air of friendship to put up concrete proposals for the 
establishment of an effective organization for the implementa- 
tion of the resolutions of the Monrovia doctrine. These pro- 
posals will be submitted to the resumed conference to be held 
in Lagos later this year. The Africans today are determined 
to foster greater cooperation among themselves, so that while 
drawing on the advanced techniques and the skills from the 
other nations of the world they will on their own develop 
their own resources and their own culture in order to make 
their own contribution to the general progress of mankind. 
Gone are the days when Africa was viewed only through 
storybook pictures as a remote and dark continent. Africa 
today is awake and alive to the problems of the world and the 
difficulties of modern government. 

Many African countries are now becoming independent, 
and I hope, sir, that the people of America, people of the 
United States, should appreciate that many of those countries 
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have been under colonial rule for over a hundred years, there- 
fore each one of them after achieving independence should 
be given the chance to consolidate its new position because, 
Mr. Speaker, independence brings with it much excitement; 
and the transfer of power from colonial regime to self-rule is 
not always very easy because not all the colonial powers are 
of the same temperament. 

We are yearning for means to foster self-sustained economic 
growth. We expect help from the enterprising people of the 
United States. We need every possible assistance because we 
think we share with you the American people, a faith in the 
destiny of mankind. Nigeria in particular, and the African 
countries in general, present tremendous opportunities; and 
we earnestly hope that the great American Nation will be 
alive to the importance of Africa in its making the fullest 
contribution to the peace and happiness of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, the spirit of freedom, which was kindled in 
the hearts of the founders of your great Nation and has im- 
pelled you to great feats in moments of national emergency 
as well as in your daily activities, that same spirit has shown 
itself in Africa and we are determined that the flame of 
freedom once alight shall not go out again in our continent. 

Once more, I thank you Mr. Speaker, and Members of the 
Congress of the United States, for this great opportunity to 
address you this afternoon. Our experience in your country 
will long be remembered. Thank you. 


The Gordian Knot 


TIME FOR A REALISTIC APPROACH TO THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM 
By MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Congressman from Ohio 


Delivered at Captive Nations Week Observance, Cleveland, Ohio, July 16, 1961 


S WE GATHER here to observe Captive Nations Week 
the primary attention of the American people is cen- 
tered on Berlin, that island of freedom some 100 miles 

the other side of the Russian Iron Curtain. Khrushchev has 
described free Berlin as a bone in the throat of the Russian 
bear, a bone which he now seeks to remove. Why does Khrush- 
chev consider a free Bérlin to be a bone in the throat of the 
prowling bear? The answer is simple. The exercise of human 
freedom is alien to all that is Russia, past and present, it is 
poisonous to the despotic system of government which is Rus- 
sia’s unwanted gift to humanity, and, if freedom is allowed to 
persist in organized form anywhere within the empire it will 
eventually suffocate the tyrants clique which now controls one- 
third of the human family. 

The aspirations of mankind to be free and independent is a 
powerful and contagious motivation for those who are enslaved. 
So powerful is this motivation that it dwarfs the explosive 
power of all the nuclear weapons stockpiled on this earth. Its 
contagion is rapid, deep, and lasting—the smallest drop of this 
appeal can spread over entire continents with lightning speed 
There is no permanent antidote for it, as dictators and despots 
down through history have discovered. An elaborate set of 
remedies against mankind's aspirations for freedom have 
emerged from the efforts of a few to thwart the fondest hopes 
of the common man. The Russian leadership has always been 
skilled in the use of such remedies, hence their present empire 
with the Iron Curtain sealing its borders and the total police 
state within its borders. That is, with the exception of free 
Berlin, which to Khrushchev and company represents that 
frightening drop of hope for hundreds of millions of non- 
Russians from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. Thus we see 


that the issue of free Berlin is irrevocably locked with the issue 
of freedom and national independence for all the captive na- 
tions. 

Khrushchev has deliberately selected Berlin as the place to 
test the will and leadership of the Kennedy administration. The 
outcome of this test will have far-reaching effects. For the 
people of Berlin they are all too apparent. But they are just as 
critical to the people of the non-Russian nations behind the 
Iron Curtain whose future is tied to the outcome. And the test 
is no less severe in all parts of the free world where respect for 
our national integrity can be re-won only by a bold commit- 
ment to victory over the Russian imperialists. Should a stale- 
mate result from the present Berlin crisis, this will be measured 
as a defeat for the Kennedy administration. Any tie with the 
Russians is a crippling blow to free world prestige. That is the 
nature of the war in which we are engaged. 

Let us look then to the latest Russian provocation over Ber- 
lin. Khrushchev served notice during his meeting with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Vienna that he intended to sign a so-called 
peace treaty with his East German puppet regime. This hotfoot 
treatment was accorded our President in the closing hours of 
that ill-advised meeting. The alternative offered by the Russian 
dictator was a peace treaty on Germany in accordance with 
terms of vengeance dictated by the Kremlin leaders. By this 
transparent maneuver Khrushchev is up to an old-fashioned 
Russian trick the technique of using quislings to do their dirty 
work. The Russian puppets in East Germany will lay claim to 
sovereignty over all territory and people within the Russian 
Zone of military occupation. They wil! then demand that the 
Western Powers negotiate with them over the clearly estab- 
lished legal and moral rights we already have to be in Berlin. 
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MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


A series of provocations on a graduated basis will be thrown at 
us while the Russians remain in the shadows, protesting peace 
and coexistence. By this practice the Russians expect to avoid 
a brink of war situation while gradually tearing down the 
collective will of freemen to defend the rights of the people of 
Berlin. 

In the face of this threat the United States and its European 
allies are engaged in elaborate defense preparations. This proc- 
ess has been and will remain costly and nerve wracking for us 
and for our allies. It is altogether possible that after we have 
reached the point of psychological and military build-up the 
Russians will slip the rug out from under us. That is, they will 
claim that we have misunderstood them, that they mean no 
threat to our position in Berlin and that all they want to do is 
talk about the future and the prospects of peaceful coexistence. 
They have done this before on Berlin and in the Near East 
crisis. We must not allow this to happen again because this 
technique saps our national will to resist and reduces respect for 
us on both sides of the Iron Curtain. There must be a limit to 
our playing fool in the international political arena. 

The Russians alone provoked this latest and third crisis over 
Berlin. We must set a very high price on their escape from this 
political crisis of their making. We can extract that price by 
stating our terms now while we are forced to gird for defense 
and by continuing all out defense preparations until our terms 
are met. Our terms must be just and in harmony with the 
wishes of all the German people. I propose the following ob- 
jectives be established for the settlement of the third Berlin 
crisis. 

1. That the principle of national self-determination be ap- 
plied to Germany. This means that universal elections must be 
held simultaneously throughout the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the East German zone of Russian military occupa- 
tion. Such elections must admit political parties of all hues and 
colors to present a slate of candidates, to campaign freely on 
the issues, and the use of the secret ballot under international 
control. 

2. That the United Nations should be designated as the in- 
strument of international control to supervise the freely ex- 
pressed will of all the German people. The United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Soviet Russia would be disqualified from 
participating in this supervisory function because of their role 
as parties to the dispute. Only those other nations with parlia- 
mentary forms of government which allow multiple political 
parties, the right to open dissent, the secret ballot, and demon- 
strate respect for the rights of the minority party or parties, 
would qualify for this function. 

3. That such universal elections be designed to elect a parlia- 
mentary body which would freely choose the form of govern- 
ment to be established for a united Germany. Such government 
would take immediate and sovereign responsibility for the 
affairs of a united Germany and would enter into negotiations 
for a peace settlement. 

4. That the United States declare, as public policy, the belief 
that a divided Germany is a certain guarantee of World War III 
and that only a united Germany functioning under a govern- 
ment freely chosen by and responsive to the will of the Ger- 
man people can remove this danger of war. There can be no 
peace treaty with Germany worthy of the name without an 
honest recognition of this reality. 

Such a program as I propose would set our Nation on a 
course of political leadership of the free world. For too long we 
have refused to accept the role as political leaders of the free 
world community. For too long we have failed to stand up for 
our political ideals in the world stimulated into a deep revolu- 
tionary era by these very ideals. For too long we have tried to 
buy our way out of crisis after crisis. For too long we have ac- 
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cepted defeat at the hands of the Russian Communists with 
the complacency of a people in decline. For too long we have 
been paralyzed by an undue fear of war and stupefied by such 
catch phrases as “nuclear stalemate.” It is time that we stopped 
talking and began to act like freemen, conscious of our destiny 
and confident in the victory of the cause we have been called 
to lead. 

Much of the fault for our present, precarious position must 
be placed at the doorstep of ignorance. That is, ignorance of 
Russia, the Russians and the fakery of international com- 
munism. We are engaged in a war and we have failed to 
properly identify the enemy. As a consequence we have been 
dissipating our strength and wasting our human and material 
resources wrestling with myths and struggling with evasive 
shadows of the enemy. We are told over and over again that 
the Soviets are our enemies but few dare to give live, human 
identity to the term. We are warned that international com- 
munism is the real enemy but the shocking facts of life are 
that the economic and social theories of Marx and Engels were 
long ago demonstrated as unworkables by the Russian tyrants. 
In this age of anti-imperialism we hear the curious phase 
“Soviet Empire” used to disguise the biggest prison house of 
non-Russian nations in history. 

The word “Soviet” means a council of workers, peasants, 
and soldiers. Hence, if the Soviets are declared as our enemies 
we are immediately lined up against all the workers, peasants 
and soldiers behind the Iron Curtain. Moreover, use of this 
deceptive phrase allows no distinction between those people 
with a historic attachment to despotism and those with a 
historic attachment to liberty and self-government. All are 
lumped together into one, faceless mass, devoid of national 
identity and culture, all speaking the same language, all seek- 
ing the same goals and all firmly attached to the will of the 
Kremlin leaders. This is precisely what the Kremlin leaders 
have striven to make us believe—and to believe that they 
have established a monolith of power over the some 200 mil- 
lion peoples of the U.S.S.R. That they believe they have suc- 
ceeded in this gigantic deception is attested to by the fact that 
they are presently engaged in throwing this camouflage over 
the more recently occupied nations of central and south Europe. 
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That our Department of State has been victimized by this de- 
ception is attested to by the fact that it supports a policy of 
non-predetermination toward the captive, non-Russian nations 
of the U.S.S.R. In other words our Department of State aids and 
abets this deception of the Kremlin by denying the right of 
national self-determination to the peoples of the non-Russian 
nations of the U.S.S.R. It is a startling but true fact that, since 
the Stevenson declaration of national policy toward the peoples 
of Africa, only the people of the non-Russian nations of the 
U.S.S.R. are now excluded from our historic position on the 
question of self-determination. 

In the spirit of realism, unmindful of the world of fantasy 
created by the Kremlin leaders, let us take an honest look at the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain. 

There we find anything but a monolith of people and power. 
To the common man in this vast area, Homo Sovieticus is a 
Kremlin myth and Homo Russicus is a detested reality of the 
tyranny imposed upon him. There the theories and claims of 
communism are nothing more than a refinement of the old 
despotic way of life under the czars. One special refinement has 
been added a vast propaganda machine which maintains the 
image of a fantasy world to beguile and confuse the leaders 
of the West. 

The U.SS.R. is a prisonhouse of once free and independent 
non-Russian nations. Such nations as Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, Cossackia, and Idel- 
Ural enjoyed their national independence in the aftermath of 
World War I. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania maintained their 
independence until 1939. Had the Russian people chosen the 
course of national independence some 40 years ago, when the 
Empire of the czars collapsed, the world would not be in a 
state of crisis today. History records that the Russian people 
alone, of all the nations emancipated by the crack-up on the 
old imperial system, failed to embrace the spirit of national 
independence. They were easy prey for the Bolsheviks who soon 
molded them into a military force dedicated to the reconstruc- 
tion of the Russian Empire. Nor were the Russians, White or 
Red, divided on the question of empire. Both sides of the 
divided Russian family fought against the newly independent, 
non-Russian nations and it remains a close question today as to 
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which side played the major role in stamping out the flames of 
liberty in those neighboring nations. Nor is there discernible 
division today within the ranks of the Russians on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain on the question of empire. Both sides are 
united on this critical question. They are divided only on the 
question of the form of government to rule the empire. 

And it is here that we come to the point of basic judgment 
on our relations with the Russians. Are we prepared to guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of the modern day Russian empire 
in return for extravagant claims of friendship of the Russian 
people as distinguished from their Government? This is pre- 
cisely what the Russian pleaders in the United States are asking 
of us. The fact that our Department of State supports a policy 
of nonpredetermination toward the U.S.S.R. indicates the in- 
fluence of those Russian pleaders at the high policy levels of 
our Government. 

This policy must be publicly exposed and broken before our 
Government can begin to take effective action against the 
enemy which now threatens our very existence. That policy 
forms a Gordian knot on our political ideals and prevents us 
from engaging the enemy at places and times of our choosing, 
and with political weapons the enemy cannot counter. 

I propose that our Government adopt a policy of Russia for 
the Russians. We have recently launched a policy of Africa for 
the Africans—which means self-government for all the Afri- 
cans, free from European colonial control. A policy of Russia 
for the Russians would become an immediate rallying point 
for the majority of the people of the U.S.S.R.—the non-Rus- 
sians. Such a policy would announce our public support for the 
national independence movements now gathering political 
momentum in all the captive nations. It would also guarantee 
the territorial integrity of the Russian nation, which is but one 
of the nations of the U.S.S.R. It would also put us on record as 
allies of the common man behind the Iron Curtain—workers, 
peasants, and soldiers. If the Russian people objected the issue 
would be clearly drawn, which is not the case today. If the 
Russian people supported this policy then and only then may 
we count them as friends and allies of freedom. 

Recently, Khrushchev and company announced a stepped-up 
policy of liberation, that is, an all-out effort to colonize all the 
nations contiguous to the Russian empire as well as those na- 
tions newly emerging in Africa and Asia. Moreover, anything 
the United States or its allies does to prevent this Russian take- 
over of those nations is regarded by them as an act of war, an 
unjust war. Contrast this state of affairs with Khrushchev's 
reaction to the passage by Congress of Public Law 86-90, the 
Captive Nations Week resolution. In his fury, he asked Richard 
Nixon, then visiting Russia—‘How could you do this to us?” 
In other words, Khrushchev was asking Nixon—why have 
you decided to make things difficult for us by calling for the 


rights of my captive nations to be free and independent? That__ 


is exactly what Congress intended by the passage of that resolu- 
tion. It is time that our Department of State accepted the 
language of Public Law 86-90 as our national policy toward 
the modern-day Russian empire. Adoption of such a policy 
will cut the Gordian knot around our political ideals and un- 
leash a peaceful power many times greater than all the armed 
forces of the world combined. 

We are a self-governing people. Our Government is re- 
sponsible to the will of our people. Our policies, foreign and 
domestic, can be no better than the people demand. It is time 
that our people began to demand a realistic approach to the 
Russian problem, an approach consistent with our political 
heritage and our hopes for all the peoples of the world. You, 
the people have it within your power to assist President Ken- 
nedy in breaking the Gordian knot which is slowly but surely 
strangling our Nation. Let your voices of protest be heard. 
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